

















You'll find new comfort in the clouds in the 


No matter how you travel in wartime 
America today, you won't find the 
comfort which public carriers would 
like to offer. All transportation facili- 
ties are overtaxed by an unprecedented 
volume of trafic. Today, for example, 
85% of United’s business is of a war- 
time nature. 


But United is planning ahead, pre- 
paring an expanded and even finer 
air service for the future. And all of 
us are looking forward to the day when 
more people will become acquainted 
with the comforts of air travel. No- 
where is greater promise of new travel 
comfort to be found than in the coming 
Age of Flight. 

After victory, United will put into 


service new, 44 to 50 passenger Main- 
liners — huge, four-engine planes with 
a speed of 220 miles an hour. They will 
carry a payload — passengers, mail and 
cargo — four times as great as today’s 
largest commercial ships, and will fly 
coast to coast in 11 hours! 

You will find comfort never before 
known to air travel. You will enjoy 
even finer dining service, sleep in 
soft, restful, roomy berths. There will 
be commodious dressing rooms; big, 
cushiony seats for day travel. 

This is not a far-off dream, at all. 
Planes identical to these luxurious 
Mainliners of tomorrow were designed 
for United before the war. With- 


out major structural changes, these 





planes were turned over to the U. S. 
Army Air Transport Command and 
are today proving their dependability 
and efficiency all over the world. 
Improving the service for its passen- 
gers, at fares that are continually being 
lowered, has always been a chief con- 
cern of United Air Lines, In the post- 
war era, we will be able to offer ever 
greater comforts and conveniences. 


* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory 
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APPROVAL of the action 
of the International Board 
of Trustees in limiting at- 


tendance at the 1944 Annual 


Convention to be held in 
Chicago, June 20-22, has 
come from many sources. 


CONVENTION 
PLANS WELD 
TO WAR NERDS 


The Board recognizes that in this year of all-out war effort, 


travel should be restricted to essential business meetings. 


The voluntary action on the part of Kiwanis International has been recognized by those charged with 







the successful prosecution of the war. 


From the White House comes the 
following statement: 


“It is good to know that your or- 


ganization is cooperating with the 
suggestion of Director Eastman in 
substituting a streamlined business 


meeting for the annual convention of 
former years. This action on your 
part is in line with your record of 
cooperation with agencies of govern- 
ment which has been a_ significant 
contribution to the winning of the 
war 

Sincerely, 

JONATHAN DANIELS, 

Administrative Assistant 


to the President.” 


The plan approved by the International Board assures a Convention which will express the 
wishes of the clubs in the deliberations that occur. The District Conventions which follow will be of 


exceptional interest, and will give opportunity to present the plans and activities resulting from the 


The Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion has expressed its gratification of 
our action: 


“This further cooperation on the 
part of Kiwanis International — is 
greatly appreciated and will, I am 


sure, greatly assist us in our campaign 
for the reduction of unnecessary travel, 
as represented by the many conven- 
tions which are scheduled to be held. 
In appreciation of your helpful co- 
operation, | am, 
Yours very truly, 
CHARLES D. YOUNG, 
Brigadier General 
Acting Director, Office of 


Defense Transportation.” 


Convention in a very forceful manner. 


Kiwanians patriotically bow to the necessities of war while planning for its successful termi- 


nation, and for the peace to follow. 


The President of the Association of 
American Railroads in a recent letter 
SUYS? 

“This is a wise and patriotic deci- 
sion and Kiwanis International is to 
be congratulated on its decision to 
restrict its meeting to a limited and 
minimum number. 

“On behalf of the railroads and the 
Association, I wish to express our ap- 
preciation for the action you have 
taken. 

“With all good wishes, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 


J. J. PELLEY.” 
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Small Town Must Sink or 


C. Tate 


By H. 


SK the barber or the gasoline station operator of 
almost any of the more than 13,000 small “rural” 
towns in the United States how his community 
was supported before the war and he will say: 

“By the WPA.” 

Ask him how it is being supported today and he will say: 
“By the war.” He will mean, of course, the jobs in war 
industries, increased farm income, benefit payments from 
men and women in service and so on. 

Ask him how his community will be supported when the 
war ends and he will shake his head in puzzled uncertainty. 

That is the problem that faces every small town in Ameri- 
ca. And each faces it almost entirely alone. Large cities 
have their Chambers of Commerce, their Committees for 
Economic Development, their Post-War Planning Leagues 
and their manufacturers associations. Farmers have the 
benevolent AAA, powerful farm organizations such as the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the Grange and the 
Farmers Union. They have the expert and free services 
of the great land grant colleges. 

But the small town faces the future alone. It can get 
some pointers from government agencies and business or- 
ganizations. The Albert Lea, Minnesota, plan (already 
discussed in this magazine) can 
help, but these do not apply directly 
to communities of 2,500 or less. 
They must work out their own 
salvation. 

The small town was reeling 
under the blows of a changing 
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economic system when the Japs attacked Pearl Harbor and 
set off a production spiral that absorbed available workers 
from everywhere. But the basic problem which the small 
town must face when the war is over has not changed, 
except to become more complex. 

Generally, the small town was in the ascendency until 
the turn of the century. Then it was stationary up to the 
1930's. The 1940 census showed many declines and the 
war has added to the depopulation of small towns in rural 
United States. 

Hysterical tirades against the chain store and bitter com- 
plaint against highways are outgrowths of the realization 
that the small town faces its own “Pearl Harbor.” But 
nothing much more imaginative than a weekly drawing 
for a basket of groceries or free movies have come out of it. 

As a result the small town faces greater problems when 
peace comes. People have learned to commute during the 
war. Transportation by auto and plane will be speeded up 
in the future. Highways will be improved. People will no 
longer be bound by geography and mechanical limitations 
to trade in any one town. The small town must face com- 
petition from city and town or fade out of the picture in 
the world now being born. 

Some of them realize that, too, 
and are frantically trying to buy 
industries. All the sad experience 
along that line seems not to have 
discouraged small towns in their 
hope of becoming big towns. First 
thing the average citizen thinks of 





when one mentions post-war planning 
is the addition of some industry. It's a 


costly and highly unprofitable enter- 
prise, 

“A factory that comes to your town 
that failure some- 


aid one small town bank- 


is a factory was a 


where { ] Cc, 


er. Volumes of evidence could be com- 
piled to support him. The shopping tor 
factories after the war is one of the 
things small towns cannot afford. 


That does not mean, of course, that 


the right kind of factories cannot fit 
into the small town’s way of life. But 
look around you and determine how 


your community got the thriving fac- 
Most of 
them were developed out of the genius 


tories it has. You're right. 
of your own community. 
What would it cost El Paso, Illinois, 
to coax a plant like the Pfister Hybrid 
Corn Company to that town of 1,621 


It was germinated and de- 


population ? 


~ 


Parked cars outside mean shoppers inside. 


Mr gue A aoe 


Small towns have been self-conscious 


about their size. They have always 
hoped that they could become big 
towns. Nobody has yet proved that 


there is virtue in size for a community. 
The goal should be enrichment of life. 
In that field the has a 
marked deck. All it needs is vision and 
a willingness to pay the price. 


small town 


Those small communities not paying 
the price will be like the person left out 
in a game of “fruit-basket upset.” There 
probably won’t be room for the more 
than 13,000 rural towns in the United 
States Rat there is a 
bright future for those that seize it. 


of tomorrow. 


There still must be service centers 
for the rural areas. There must be 
stores, elevators, hatcheries, schools, 


churches and libraries. These have 


probably a better chance to serve the 
farmers than the best big city in the 
The roads that lead 


country. same 


ea 
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Farmer City, Illinois, business men try to provide plenty 


of free parking. An empty street means no business for the small town. 


veloped by Lester Pfister of El Paso. 

How much would it have cost Gib- 
son City, Illinois, to subsidize the vast 
Central Soya plant in that little 
of 2,401 population? Gibson City 


city 
was 
selected for the site over much larger 
cities like Bloomington and Champaign 
because the community had better site, 
transportation and labor supply than its 
competitors. It was nearer the center 
of the soybean growing area not already 
served by a soybean mill. 

Those two examples serve to point 
the way for industrial development of 
the small town: 1. Encourage germina- 
tion of industry out of the talent of 


home-town people. 2. 


Make conditions 
right for the free choice of your town 
by a solvent and expanding concern. 
Any other type of industrial develop- 
ment is a gamble, and small towns can- 


not afford to gamble. 


customers out of small towns can lead 
them in. It all depends upon the citizens 
and the business firms. 

The small town merchant has all the 
advantage over a big city store in win- 
ning the good will of his customer. He 
should know him by name and be able 
to ask about the children. He has all 
the advantage in overhead operating 
He the 
closeness to the buyer. He has all the 


costs. has _ all advantage in 
advantage in knowing his customers’ 
requirements. He could overcome the 


handicap of volume by building up his 


trade. 
That can be done because it is being 
done. Farmer City, Illinois, where 


practically every business man belongs 
to the Kiwanis club is an example. 
Farmer City is almost exactly the same 
communities of 


between two 


distance 
40,000 population as is town X, a coun- 
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ty seat. Yet the people in the Farmer 
City trading area purchased 8/ per 
cent of their furniture in Farmer City 
in 1942 as compared with 27 per cent 
in town X. What was the difference? 
l‘armer City not only had a good furni- 
ture dealer, but it had other alert mer- 
chants who could hold up their end of 
the retail trade as well. 

Farmer City sold 51 per cent of all 
shopping goods purchased by people of 


fr 














pies. é a ES 

E. R. Rinehart, Farmer City banker and Kiwanian, 

points out the location of Farmer City on a trading 

area map he made. Every road and every farm- 
house is located on the map. 

that trading area as compared with 30 

per cent sold in town X. 

There are many other examples of 
business that 
M. Patton, a Lex- 
has 


small town enterprise 
pays dividends. T. 
Illinois, 


accounts in most parts of Illinois, in- 


ington, insurance agent, 
cluding a sizable business in Chicago. 

The University of Illinois Bureau of 
Economic and Business Research, from 
which the Farmer City figures were 
obtained, reports that a survey reveals 
that “Very few families who lived more 
than 30 miles away patronized the bar- 
gain basement of city stores. Instead 
the people from smaller places usually 
bought better grades of goods—in many 
cases better than those purchased by 
residents of the trading center. The 
conclusion was that better quality, or 
larger assortments, rather than lower 
prices, leads people to shop in larger 
trading centers.” 

Many a small town merchant has 
made the mistake of stocking only low 
priced merchandise because he thinks 
that is all his customers want. Chances 
are he is losing a lot of high class busi- 
ness as a result. 

The small town that will thrive after 
the war, then, is one with cooperative 
and aggressive business men who real- 
ize they must deserve the trade they get. 
What is their trading area? 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce advises small towns to “look 
to the countryside.” In 1941 farmers 

(Turn to page 38) 
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The Fellowship of Service 


By Dr. Ralph W. Sockman 


EXCERPTS FROM AN ADDRESS OVER NBC, NATIONAL RADIO PULPIT, 
FEBRUARY 13, DEDICATED TO THE SERVICE CLUBS 


N a world broken by war it becomes 

doubly imperative to strengthen 

every hand which unites. Only God 
Himself can measure the force of the 
fellowship generated by the service 
clubs. Our prayer is that their mem- 
bers may realize the opportunities of 
their privilege and rise to the responsi- 
bilities of their position. And I should 
like to hold before them, and before all 
our citizens through them, the purpose 
which Paul set before the church at 
Ephesus. It is this: “To keep the unity 
of the Spirit in the hand of peace.” 

God imparted to all men something 
of this divine spirit. “He made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell 
on all the face of the earth.” And yet 
men have broken this unity of the 
Spirit, and though brothers of one 
blood, they have turned to the business 
of butchering. Certainly the race can 
outgrow such insanity. And in the 
service clubs we see manifested some 
of the factors which will serve to “keep 
the unity of the Spirit in the land of 
peace.” 

The first of these hands of peace 
which I see manifested by the service 
clubs is the high personal idealism that 
they seek to inculcate. We cannot make 
bricks without straw. However beauti- 
ful the architect's drawings, we cannot 
build a good house with faulty ma- 
terials. Likewise however perfect our 
blueprints of social theory we cannot 
make a strong and stable society out of 
weak characters. 

This is a simple old truth but we 
need ever to keep stressing it, for our 
modern era seems to have the impres- 
sion that improved organization can 
make up for individual lack of charac- 
ter. We have such a fondness for mul- 
tiplying organizations that as the late 
and beloved William Allen White said, 
if three Americans fell out of an air- 
plane they would be organized before 
they reached the ground into a presi- 
dent, a secretary, and a treasurer. But 
no improved methods of organization 
can provide a substitute for individual 
integrity, initiative and idealism. 


The bi-focal vision of the 
service club and the church 


can preserve human relations. 


But if personal idealism is to be pre- 
served, it must be cultivated. Suppose 
you have a garden surrounded by fields 
filled with weeds. How long will your 
garden remain clean and productive if 
you leave it untended? Only a very 
short time. The seeds from the weed 
patches adjoining will blow over on 
your ground. And soon your garden 
will be a weed patch too. 

Because we need this cultivation of 
our ideals, we go to church on Sunday. 
There we lift our thoughts from the 
bad news of men’s misdoings to the 
good news of God’s merciful provi- 
dence, trom the earthy and _ transient 
to things invisible and eternal. There 
we test our lives by the one altogether 
perfect and renew our faith in our- 














selves, in our fellow men, and in our 
God. 


\nd it is also because we need this 


continuous cultivation of ideals that 
men gather in their service clubs during 
the week. There they listen to recog- 
nized interpreters of the art of living. 
They get new social outlooks and see 
their own work in new _ perspective. 
There they catch new moral insights 
which help to bring the application of 
the old personal virtues up to our new 
social frontiers. 

To bring the old personal ventures 
up to overcome the new social evils, to 
illumine minds with new moral in- 
sights, to keep faith in our ideals, to 
brighten the daily round with light 
from above and have men looking up 
—these are among the services ren- 
dered by the churches, synagogues and 
the service clubs. 

We are, of course, concerned about 
niaintaining our high American stand- 

(Turn to page 43) 
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POSTWAR BUSINESS 
AND POSTWAR EDUCATION 
GET TOGETHER 


By President Algo D. Henderson 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE, YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO 


FTER the war,’’ a 
phrase once suspect of 
thinking, is 
Al- 
ready business men and indus- 
trial 
plans for utilizing the new meth- 


wishful 
today approaching reality. 
absorbed in 


leaders are 


ods and inventions, shifting 
workers to peacetime patterns, 
financing reconstruction. These 
problems are so imposing that to 
call the attention of business and 
industry to still others is to in- 
Yet 


postwar problems must be solved 


vite being snubbed. other 


which demand the cooperation 
of business and industry in their 
future economic 


solution; our 


and industrial welfare will be 
heavily penalized if that coopera- 
Such 


ad- 


tion is not forthcoming. 
the 


justment of higher education. 


a problem is postwar 

It has been a sobering if some- 
what painful experience for our 
colleges and universities, during these 
war years, to see the easy disregard with 
which the traditional liberal arts curric- 
ulum has been brushed aside. The pres- 
sure, both from industry and from the 
has been for technical 


at med for ces, 


training. Liberal arts courses have suf- 


fered—in some institutions have been 


drastically curtailed. Thousands of 
alarmed articles in defense of the liberal 
arts have sprung from academic pens, 
The writers have pointed out that tech- 
are insufficient to keep a 


nical studies 


culture alive, and that a nation pays a 
price for the disruption of its cultural 
tradition, even for a few years. 

All of this is very true, and part of 
the blame must rest with society, which 
sensitive to the 


But part of 


has never been very 


aims of liberal education. 
the blame rests squarely on the shoul- 
ders ot the educators themselves, who 
redefined “liberal education” 


have not 





The Antioch Towers 


in terms of the needs of our age. 

One of the major educational reforms 
needed is a closer tie-in between educa- 
tion and life. The familiar objection of 
many that the 
college graduate is a hothouse plant is 


business men average 
Students must not only 
the li- 


braries, but must work with men and 


well founded. 


read about men and affairs in 
take part in affairs themselves. College 
years should not be years of seclusion, 
but of study of present-day society in- 
tensified and given body by contact with 
the real thing. 

Closely connected with this need for 


Not too fanciful to predict 
that Work-study may be the 
most practical pattern for 


our future educational life. 


experience in education is the 
need for better vocational ad- 
justment. Many educators shy 
away from the word “vocation- 
al” as if it meant debasing the 
education coinage. They fail to 
see that while a college is not 
the place for narrowly “voca- 
tional” courses, all its fine train- 
ing goes down the drain-pipe if 
the student has no idea how to 
use it, or none of the funda- 
mental skills which make 
him worth an employer’s while. 
doing 


will 


Earning one’s keep by 
something useful is a large part 
of living. If colleges want to 
train students for living, they 
must help them arrive at a real- 
istic and satisfactory idea of 
what part in society they are 
fitted to play. 

There is a third educational 
problem which also closely con- 
cerns According to 
very careful studies, half the young 
people who ought to get to college on 
the score of ability never reach there 
—largely because they cannot afford to 
go. If American business and industry 
picks its leaders (as it does) chiefly 
from among the college-trained, it is 


business. 


getting a fifty per cent selection. 
There is a Great American Myth to 
the effect that any young man of grit 
and brains can “work his way through 
college.” Perhaps he could thirty to 
fifty years ago; he cannot (except in 
a few College 
costs have gone up—in part defensibly, 
as plant and instruction improve, and 
in part because of a more elaborate 
social life. Even the 
pace has been quickened. Contrary to 
general opinion, the average college stu- 
dent is exposed to greater curricular 
variety, expected to learn more than he 


unusual cases) today. 


more, academic 


was fifty years ago. He has little time 
for outside work. 
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Simplification of campus social life is 
one method of retrenchment (although 
paradoxically, some business firms value 
a college man more for his academic 
record) ; government subsidies have also 
been suggested. A way more in keeping 
with the American tradition would seem 
to be to arrange the college program so 
that all students could work during the 
years they studied, and to provide suit- 
able jobs. 

Actually, all three desiderata—giving 
the student a broader experience, help- 
ing him make a good vocational adjust- 
ment, and financing his college career 
—may be accomplished by one broad 
plan. The present war has seen a great 
extension, at the college and even at the 
high school level, of the so-called plan 
of “cooperative education,” in which 
students alternate study with work on 
actual jobs. While during the war years 
much of this alternation is purely me- 
chanical, the jobs and the study having 
no relation to each other, the incidental 
values even so are great. It is not too 
fanciful to predict that ultimately work- 
study may be the staple American edu- 
cational pattern. With what this may 
mean to high school education we are 
not here concerned; but the results of 
work-study at the college level have al- 
ready been tested. 

The “cooperative plan,” as it is called, 
was first instituted in 1906 by Dean 
Herman Schneider in the engineering 
school of the University of Cincinnati. 
Essentially, it combines college training 
(pre-professional or liberal arts) with 
work on a relevant job outside the juris- 
diction of the college. The students are 
“regular” employees, and are paid ac- 
cording to their experience and skill. 
Often one job is held by two students 
who alternate in two or three-month 
periods, one studying at the college 
while the other works. 

The schools that combine the work 
experience with professional or pre- 
professional training only, as do for in- 
stance the University of Cincinnati and 
the new engineering school at North- 
western, tend to use the apprenticeship 
method: i.e., a student remains more or 
less with the same employer or firm 
throughout his course. The schools that 
use the work experience not only pre- 
professionally but as part of a general 
liberal arts course leading to the A.B. 
or B.S. degree, of which Antioch Col- 
lege is the type example, try to give 
students a varied background and dif- 
ferent kinds of work experience. A stu- 
dent in accounting at Antioch, for in- 

(Turn to page 44) 
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Reading from top down: Two co-ops work in free clinic for workers’ children; looking over panel of 
co-op jobs in 20 states; this boy has responsible inspection job in defense plant; a few fine points about 
drafting; she's a research chemist; trading reminiscences after three months at work and discussing what 


they got out of their job experience. 


















































was over a certain amount of govern- 


mental assistance was made available to 
establish men on farms and a maximum 
grant of $500 was made for educational 
those 


education, 


purposes to who had not com- 


pleted their while others, 
who through injuries were unable to 
re-enter their previous occupations, 


were given a certain amount of voca- 


tional training. Only fifty percent of 
those placed on the farms succeeded in 
making a living. Men were placed on 
farms who had no previous experience, 
others were placed on unsuitable land 
or were obliged to carry a ridiculous 
debt 


their 


purchasing 
Many of 


those who received vocational training 


burden of through 


lands beyond value. 

occupations al- 
Others 
turned after several years’ service found 
old filled by 


men who had remained. at home, and 


found themselves in 


ready over-crowded. who re- 


their jobs permanently 
were compelled to take whatever work 
was available. The net result was that 
in many instances those who fought 
and sacrificed for their country were 
actually penalized for having done so. 

Canada is determined that there will 
that state of 


not be a repetition of 


affairs after this war. Of course we 
have the experience of the last war to 
guide us so that many of the errors 


Then 


we have such organizations as the Ca- 


made then can be avoided now. 


nadian Legion, composed of men who 
went through the mill last time, now 
diligently studying ways and means of 
preparing the way for establishing the 
and women of this in civil 


men war 


life. 


What Government is 
Prepared to Do 

The government has laid down some 
rehabilitation 
forth 
is prepared to do. To enumer- 


definite policies as to 


and has enacted laws setting 


what it 
ate a few: employers are required by 
law to reinstate enlisted persons in em- 
ployment under conditions not less fa- 
those which would have 


vorable than 


been applicable had enlistment not tak- 


a period not exceeding the length of 
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Canada Says Vo Pencil Selling! 


By Forrest L. Shaw 


~ 


PRESIDENT, KWANIS CLUB OF VICTORIA, B. C. 


URING World War I little if 
|) any thought was given to re- 
habilitation. When the war 


their service with a maximum of 12 
vocational training to all who 
have no trade or wish to learn a new 
trade and to those who need a brush-up 
12 months; 


Canada assures returned vets 
their pre-war jobs; voca- mai 
tional or financial assistance 
Ser those who are disabled. course, with a maximum 
facilities for completing education in 
High School, college, or university for 
those whose education has been inter- 
rupted by enlistment; those taking vo- 
cational training or educational courses 
are entitled to maintenance for them- 


en place; free medical treatment in- 
cluding hospitalization is to be avail- 
able to all discharged persons for one 
year after discharge; benefits similar 
to unemployment insurance benefits are selves and their families in addition to 
payable to those capable of employment all tuition fees, preference in employ- 
ment in the 
Civil Service; and provision for pref- 


but for whom no work is available for Dominion Government 
erence in employment in all govern- 
ment contracts. 

Then the “Veterans Land Act” pro- 
vides for advances up to $4800.00 to 
purchase farm land and $1200.00 to buy 
stock and equipment. No man will be 





















eligible for such an advance unless he 
is either an experienced farmer or was 
raised on a farm, and the land must be 
suitable for the class of farming’ the 
man intends to follow and the price 
must be reasonable. There is provision 
also for men who want small holdings 
coupled with commercial fishing, and 
for small holdings coupled with other 
employment. 
(Turn to page 40) 
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My Personal 


By Roe Fulkerson 


“WHAT! 35 CENTS FOR OX TAIL SOUP?”’ 


F every one of the one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand Kiwanians in the United States and Canada was 
asked to write a twenty-five word definition of what 
constitutes a good man, we would have one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand definitions. Some of us are of the 
church churchy, and others are of the earth earthy. Our 
standards differ. 
But if each of us wrote a definition of what constitutes 
a just man, we would arrive at pretty much the same 
conclusion. I am good only according to my own standards, 
but I try to be just by your standards and the standards 
of all Kiwanians. 


I strive to be just. Being just means trying to put your- 
self in the other fellow’s place. When I find that I have 
been unjust to some other fellow, I am contrite. 


So I was sad today when I realized that I had been un- 
just, in thought at least, to a fellow man. I wasn’t fair 
to him. I don’t suppose you would be interested in an 
article on diet and health by Old Doctor Fulkerson, but I 
must tell you that I am a light luncher. I am well satisfied 
with a bowl of soup and a cup of coffee. It was the 
restaurant man to whom I was unjust. He charged me 
thirty-five cents for a bowl of ox tail soup, and in my 
heart I felt that he was a robber. The price was out of 
all reason. It seemed to me that I could produce a bowl 
of ox tail soup for less money than that. 


I got to thinking about producing a bowl of ox tail soup. 
I recalled that if I had to make a bowl of ox tail soup, 
I wouldn’t even know where to buy an ox tail. Did you 
ever see an ox tail for sale? I never have. 


I suppose I would have to fill my pockets with lavender 
ration stamps and go to the butcher shop. The butcher 
probably has a box under the counter where he keeps a 
lot of ox tails all coiled up like a nest of snakes. If he 
had the ox tails and I had enough food stamps, I would 
buy an ox tail. 


I tried to picture myself walking down the street non- 
chalantly carrying an ox tail. I suppose the best way to 
carry one would be to hold it in one hand and throw the 
end with the tassel on it over my shoulder. The trouble 
is that I live in a small town and I know every one and 
every one knows me. It would he difficu!lt to explain 
why I had only the ox’s tail. I can hear my ribald friends 
asking me how come the cow got away. 


But even suppose I got home with my ox tail. I still 
would have the problem of skinning it! I couldn’t put it in 
hot water and scrape it like they do a pig. They never 
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serve cow meat with the skin on. Only a ham, a little 
suckling pig with a red apple in its mouth, or a possum 
in his last long sleep on a bed of yellow sweet potatoes, 
can be served with the skin on. Try to imagine me skin- 
ning an ox tail. I couldn’t pull the hide off like you do a 
squirrel, a rabbit or a muskrat. I couldn't turn it wrong 
side out and pull it off. 


I would have to drape that ox tail across a table and 
try to slit the skin from one end to the other, and you can 
imagine what a job that would be. I am worn out just 
thinking about it. 


Even if I did succeed in getting the skin off it, I wouldn't 
even be started making ox tail soup. An ox tail has a 
hundred little joints in it like the neck of a chicken. Before 
you can make it into soup, you have to cut every one of 
those little joints apart so that they will be scattered around 
through the soup. 


If you ever carved a roast chicken when there was com- 
pany at your house, and you hit one of those Bob Fitz- 
simmons-built birds with a lot of stringy tendons, you will 
remember the trouble you had cutting the leg loose from 
the second joint. The difficulty is in finding the joint. 
Suppose, instead of having to cut apart only this one joint 
in front of company, you had to take the carving knife 
and separate each one of the joints of that bird’s neck! 
That would be just like cutting up an ox tail in half-inch 
lengths for ox tail soup. It sounds like a week’s work. 


Even then I would have to peel tomatoes and potatoes 
and make those little alphabet noodles, and cook the stuff 
all afternoon over a slow fire to have my ox tail soup. 


When I think about all these things, all the trouble it 
must have been to produce that bowl of ox tail soup, | 
realize that I wronged the man who charged me thirty- 
five cents for it. I wouldn't make that bowl of ox tail 
soup for thirty-five dollars, let alone thirty-five cents! 


The more I think about it, the more I feel that I was 
unjust to that restaurant man. I wouldn't even carry an 
ex tail down the street from the butcher shop to my home 
for thirty-five cents! 


It pays dividends to put yourself in the other fellow’s 
place and try to see things from where he is sitting. The 
dividends come from the satisfaction you have in knowing 
that then you will be a just man. 

It isn't every one who can be good, but every one can 
be just, even an idiot who wastes his time thinking about 
the manifold difficulties of making ox tail soup! 





Meet C. L. 


Kiwanian 


By W. B. Parks 


PAST LIEUTENANT 


pi HE Cleveland Kiwanis club feels 
a genuine pride in the fine serv- 
ice Mr. C 


of our club and proprietor of Hardwick 


_L. Hardwick, member 


Karms, has rendered rural boys and 


adults as well in their live stock pro- 


gram. From his farm new blood has 


literally 


cattle and sheep herds of this section. 


flowed into the veins of hog, 


This has offered live stock growers op- 
portunities they could not possibly have 
hought because the price would have 
been utterly prohibitive if bought on a 
strictly market value basis. 

The Agricultural College of the Uni- 


— Business Man — and 


Proprietor of Model Hardwick Farms 


GOVERNOR 


Hardwick 


CLEVELAND, TENN. 


the University is some 90 miles distant, 
it is not unusual for an entire class to 
spend the day on this farm observing 
and studying live stock breeding, soil 
building and pasture development. 
The 4-H Club boys and Future Farm- 
ers of America organizations make 
regular pilgrimages to this farm to gain 
knowledge, inspiration and incentive. 
Here they can find the best opportunity 
afforded anywhere within a radius of 
several hundred miles to study live stock 
judging because of the high quality of 
the different breeds. On this farm they 


will find the best in beef cattle, dairy 





Kiwanians C. L. Hardwick, proprietor and Joe Kefauver, manager of Hardwick Farms take pride in 
producing the best in beef and dairy cattle, sheep and hogs. 


versity of Tennessee has for several 
years used the Hardwick Farms as an 
object lesson to agricultural students, 
bringing before them in concrete form 
what a soil building and herd develop- 
ment program can accomplish when ap- 


proached in the proper way. Although 


cattle, sheep and hogs. Many of these 
youngsters are literally acquiring an 
the stock 


farm, and nothing can be 


education in live business 
this 


more pleasing to Mr. Hardwick than 


from 


to have them come and avail them- 


selves of every opportunity his exten- 
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Hardwick Topper I14. A beautiful specimen born 
and bred on Hardwick Farms. 


sive operations afford them. 

Mr. Hardwick is not the only Kiwa- 
nian involved in this vast undertaking 
because he has the able assistance of his 
farm manager, Kiwanian Joe Kefauver, 
Joe, 


like his chief, enjoys nothing quite so 


twenty-four hours in each day. 
much as showing someone, be he man 
or boy, a first-class animal and explain- 
ing to him the methods by which these 
quality animals are produced. 

As an illustration of how the Hard- 
wick Farms cooperate with our young 
future farmers, it is interesting to view 
carried out 


the results of a 


last year by the Agricultural Committee 


program 


of Cleveland, Tennessee, Kiwanis club 
and the Hardwick Farms working co- 
operatively. The Kiwanis club financed 
the purchase of twenty pure-bred Duroc 
pigs, which were purchased from the 
Hardwick Farms at a fraction of what 
they could have brought on the market 
as breeders. These pigs were distrib- 
uted among the 4-H Club and F. F. A. 
boys of Bradley County who agreed to 
feed them out, keeping accurate records 
the 


Kiwanis club for the purchase price of 


of cost of feed and to reimburse 


the pig. In September of last year a 
regional barrow show was held in Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, and the boys who 
had fed out Hardwick Farm pigs won 
grand champion barrow, reserve grand 
champion barrow and the first seven 
places in the heavy weight class. When 
one considers the fact that such a show 
is made in competition with the best to 
or eight adjoining 


be had in seven 


counties, it becomes quite apparent that 


Mr. Hardwick and Mr. Kefauver are 
giving to these boys something that 


The 


showing these lads made has brought 


cannot be bought with money. 
about a better understanding and appre- 


ciation among the adult farmers of the 
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value of good feeding and 
good breeding. Because of 
this, 
furnishing larger numbers 
stock, 
hogs, cattle and sheep to 
farmers over an ever widen- 
ing area. 

Through the years, farm- 
ers of this section have un- 
fortunately allowed their 
soil to gradually drift away 
on the tides created by each 
heavy rain and the country 


Hardwick Farms is 


of choice breeding 


side a 
sented 
less erosion and impoverish- 
ment of soil. Mr. Hardwick 
acquired some 1,400 acres 
of such depleted on 
which to carry out his farm- 
ing operations. His under- 
taking viewed with 
amusement by “those who 
knew.” But in the brief span 
of 10 years, he has accom- 
plished one of the most re- 
markable soil building feats 
He 
generous with his time and 
information to all who were 
interested in knowing how 


few years ago pre- 
a spectacle of hope- 


soil 


was 


imaginable. has_ been 


it was done and as a result 
a wide-spread movement of 
and res- 
toration has been inaugu- 
rated in lower East Tennes- 
see. The results are readily 


soil conservation 


apparent to anyone familiar 
with this landscape ten years 
ago. 





As evidence that these operations 


have not been merely a hobby, stands 


the record of his sale of Angus 


cattle on the farm 


Within the period of 


on January 27. 
about 2% hours, 
46 head of cattle, bred on the farm, 


Top: The Farm presents a beau- 
Above: All from the 
same dam, three prize winners. 
Left: Mr. 

mere 364 as a yearling. 


tiful vista. 


Hardwick and Prize- 


were sold to eager bid- 
ders for an average of 
$1,367—the highest aver- 
age for any Angus sale 
since 1920. He, thereby, 

that pru- 
dent handling of the soil 


demonstrated 


and careful breeding of live stock com- 
bine to make a profitable business. 
Hardwick Farms was established in 
1932 and has grown from an original 
1400 


acres. Sufficient barn capacity to care 


362 acres to its present size of 





for approximately 200 Aberdeen-Angus 
brood COWS. 
The 


pride. 


granary is a source of great 


Several thousand bushels of 
grain can be stored and the granary 
is fully equipped with elevators, crush- 
ers, crackers and mixers and thorough- 


ly rat prot fed. 


“We Build” is our motto and Mr. 
Hardwick has translated that motto 
into an actual achievement —he has 
builded for beauty, for progress and 


He 


associates’ accomplishments will stand 


for increased prosperity. and his 


in testimony of their fidelity to the 
principles of scientific farming and live 
stock breeding. They have proved be- 
yond question that farming and live 
stock raising is a business, and succeeds 
only to the extent that business methods 


are applied to it. 
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ostwar Recommendations 


By Frances Perkins 


SECRETARY OF LABOR 


IE Americans want the op- 

portunity to earn a decent 

living by useful work, with 
fair rewards for individual initiative 
and enterprise. We want real freedom 
in a world which makes some provision 
for the helpless and handicapped in our 
communities and for the young, the old, 
the sick and those who lack the re- 
sources to develop their own capacities. 
We want to live peacefully with our 
neighbors and to develop here in the 
United States the highest standard of 
living that our resources and manpower 
can provide. And finally, we wish to 
maintain and strengthen our traditional 
helief in the workings of democracy. 
are the things we fight for— 


What we do 


not know is how to reach this goal once 


These 


and most of us know it. 


peace is declared, how to switch from 


ll-out war to a_ sully productive, 


moothly functioning peacetime econ 


my his problem—which is really 


many problems in one—is being studied 


by a number of agencies, inside and 


outside the Government. 
Whether or not we produce one over 


all blue-print, there are many steps 


which I believe can and should be taken 


promptly when peace comes Some 


concern our labor force primarily, 
others are in the field of financing and 
business development, but they are all 
designed to promote the orderly return 
to normal peacetime ways. The first 


group includes the following actions: 


Extension of the social security 
including 
farm and domestic workers. This 
action need not wait until the war 


system to all workers, 


is over. 

The existence of a social security 
system within the United States gives a 
great sense of stability to those who 
We al- 


insurance 


plan for the postwar period. 
ready have unemployment 
and old age insurance, as well as old 
age public assistance and public assist- 
ance for dependent children. This will 
he the foundation upon which an ex- 
panded social security now generally 
approved can be built. It should be 


made available to self-emploved per- 


Some definite suggestions 


for immediate postwar 
needs 


period. Long pull 


vision, persistence, unity. 


sons who wish to buy into the system. 
War 


automatically on discharge and be eligi- 


veterans ought to be admitted 
ble for the various benefits. 

Revoke all permits which have 
been issued for the employment of 
minors beyond eight hours a day or 
the employment of minors in ordi- 
narily prohibited occupations. 

In October, 1943 about 234 million 
voungsters 14 through 17 years of age 
employed—three-quarters of a 
Thou- 


sands of still younger children are also 


were 
million being only 14 and 15. 


working but we do not know the num- 
ber because most official records make 
no count of them. During the last three 
vears high school enrollment over the 
country has dropped 15 percent. 
Revoke all permits allowing 
women to work beyond 8 hours a 
day or on graveyard shifts. 
State agencies and 
other sources show that there has been 


Reports from 
a great increase in the number of such 
permits since Pearl Harbor. For in- 
stance, among 273 war plants visited 
by the Women’s Bureau in 1943, women 
were emploved on the second and third 


Turn to page 42) 
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RORUL, 


A Bath Is 





A Luxury 


By Dr. Fred Bradford 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, U. S. N. R. 
MEMBER, ANGELES MESA, CALIF., CLUB 


FTER first leaving the States | 

was stationed in New Zealand. 

This was a pleasant and fitting 
introduction to my overseas duty. The 
people were extremely cordial and with 
few exceptions seemed not to resent the 
“alien” troops quartered in their midst. 
Their standard of living judged by ex- 
ternals is not as high as ours, although 
it might be that sacrifices made for the 
war have given me a false impression. 
I participated in “teas” several times 
and found out I had a great deal to 
learn about terminology. Afternoon tea 
actually consists of tea and cakes, but 
a tea at any other time is a small meal 
of cold victuals similar to our buffet 
supper or Dutch luncheon and of course 


the ubiquitous tea. All in all it is a 
very pleasant custom. Even though their 
inflection habits differ 
from ours, I found them temperamental- 
lv and politically a great deal like our- 


and somewhat 


selves with a love of freedom and a 


distant regard for the supervision of 
the spot I have 
where I should like to 


England. It is one 
visited so far 
return under conditions of peace to see 
how the people really live when they 
are released from the tension of war. 

Following this period our transfer 
took us to the war zone, albeit at this 
place actual fighting was at a minimum, 
being limited to enemy air raids during 
the full of the moon. Yet on my ribbon 


showing service in the Pacific theater, 


One of California’s first 


Military Service members 


reports on conditions in 


South Pacific war zones. 


I rate a star indicating participation 
in one campaign. The reason for this is 
were for an 


reserve troops 


though 


that we 
Army corps, and even we 
didn’t leave the island to engage in the 
combat, our potential assistance brings 
us the laurel. If Churchill’s dictum that 
the war will be won by blood, sweat 
and tears is to be taken at face value 
I began on this island to contribute the 
Pro 


have 


element in the second category. 
vided I could sell what sweat I 
produced since last July at a nickel a 
pint, I could retire with a modest in 
come. Why anyone would make an 
outlay of cash to visit the South Seas, 
unless it were the result of an election 
bet, is a thing I can’t fathom. Of course 
with the area under peaceful condi 
tions I might be less biased. 

After an interval at this spot I was 
noved north again in the direction of 
the equator, but still on the far side 
This is the place where I 


fiom you. 
am now, and it can honestly be said 
to be fide Our 


troops made a landing on this island 


a bona combat zone. 
under a hail of enemy shore fire and 
encountered the 
I did not go ashore in the first 


strafing of enemy 
planes. 
wave which was a great saving on my 
laundry bill, but set foot on the desolate 
strand about three hours later. Fight 
ing was still in progress and the enemy 
in the immediate vicinity was 
tically subdued. An A. I’. 
with us said it was the prettiest and 


prac- 
correspondent 
best timed landing he had seen. Being 
here during this present campaign will 
allow me to wear a second star on my 
ribbon—a silly vanity when you con 
sider it seriously, isn’t it? 

The 


beyond me, giving me opportunity to 


front is now about four miles 
hear a great deal of gun fire and by 
no means isolating me from enemy air 
raids which come on chiefly at night. A 
the Chief of Staff 


(stooge to the Commanding General ) 


few days back 

flattered me tremendously by taking me 

along on an inspection trip to the front 

lines. I say flattered because aside from 

his orderly I was the only one he took 
(Turn to page 45) 
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THE PEACE TABLE 


1 


IT IS proverbial that the Allies won the last war, but lost 
the peace at the peace table. Regardless of the best in- 
tentions in the world, the men who sat at that peace table 
were too soft, too liberal, in the terms 
they made with an enemy who knew 
no honor. 

The term “pantywaist” has been ap- 
plied, and with reason, to those high 
brow theorists and book learned econ- 


omusts Phat the \ believed their ene- 





mies were simply men who had made 
a mistake, was evident from the fact 
that they gave them another chance to do the same thing 
some twenty years later. The billions of dollars we have 
wasted in this war are of little consequence compared with 
the millions of men who have shed their blood because 
of the mistakes made at that other peace table. 

Perhaps we can escape another war twenty-five years 
from now if we will leave out as many statesmen as pos- 
ible in making this peace; if we will use as few politicians 
as we can, and keep the peace terms out of the hands and 
minds of theorists who have theories which might just 
as well have come out of a dream book, for all the good 
they will do. 

Che men who know what they are talking about should 
have the most to say at that peace table. The men who 
have seen their fellows killed by booby traps; the men who 
have witnessed enemy treachery, who have seen their com- 
rades murdered and mutilated against all the rules of war 
and all the canons of good sportsmanship. 

Let us have that peace table surrounded by soldiers, 
sailors, fliers and Marines who know how to deal with 
the kind of people we have been fighting. This 1s_ their 
second offense, and there must be no third. The only men 
who are entitled to say how to prevent it are the men 
who have been in fighting contact with the enemy and 
know how to deal with that kind of people. 

This sounds heartless and hard. It is—and so should 
the peace terms be. We do not consult a murderer when 
we decide to pass sentence on him. If he is guilty, he 
gets life imprisonment or the death penalty. This is when 


we are dealing with one of our own people. 





BY ROE FULKERSON 


These people whose fate we are to decide are mass 
murderers. They have killed needlessly and cruelly, not 
merely for gain, but for the joy of killing. 

Let the peace table have around it men who have fought 
this war, not men whose knowledge of international affairs 
has been acquired by wearing a Prince Albert coat and a 
top hat to garden parties in the lands of our enemies. 


Xt 


The soldiers in the steaming fever jungles of the 
South Seas would probably like to know that there 
is a man making a good living on one of the bath- 
ing beaches in this country painting and polishing 
the toenails of the lovely ladies who bathe there. 


GRUB STAKE 
SCRATCHING around the foothills of the great Rocky 
Mountain range from the Arctic Circle to Old Mexico is 
a group of the most interesting characters in the world. 
They are the old-time prospectors. 

In the Klondike region they are parka 
and fur clad men with a dog sled and a 
pick, shovel and pan, seeking the gold 
of Alaska and northwest Canada. Hol- 
ing up in self-built cabins, digging in 


the hills and panning in the streams in 





summer, they have developed the great- 
est gold fields in the world. 

South in the United States, the prospector is the same 
type of man in different garb. With a sack of beans, an- 
other of flour, a side of bacon and a few pounds of coffee, 
he loads up his two burros and goes off into the hills for 
six months at a time, searching for gold, for silver, lead, 
copper or any of the other minerals for which the region 
is noted. 

These men are definite types, differing only as the dif- 
ference in climatic conditions makes the necessary changes 
in their equipment. Month after month of never seeing 
another human being; fighting the weather, the wild beasts 
and natural sickness, they plod on, digging in the hilisides 
like gophers, or panning and damming the streams like 
beavers, always hoping for the day when the color in the 
pan will lead to that mother lode on some upstream hill- 
side and make them millionaires. 
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Their eternal dream is the day of the big strike which 
will bring them liberty from toil and deprivation, and 
freedom from the dangers of their lone existence. 

Ninety-nine out of a hundred oi them are without money 
to prospect with because they are unable to make enottgh 
out of their digging, scratching, tunneling and panning to 
buy provender for their trips away from civilization. 

Thus, behind each one of these men is a silent partner 
who has grub staked him. In the early days it was some 
gambler, bar owner or frontier storekeeper who took a 
chance in the hope of sharing in his strike. Even today, 
grub staking prospectors is a business in itself, a business 
in which some men and firms have invested hundreds: of 
thousands of dollars. 

The reason for all this is plain when we remember that 
the man who grub stakes a prospector shares fifty fifty 
with him the profits of his discovery, whether it be a small 
mine or one of the big bonanzas which happen once in 
a lifetime. 

The prospector does ali the work, while the man who 
financed him shares equally in the profits. In the snow- 
filled gulches of the great North, the alkali deserts of the 
South and in the foothills of all the mountains in between, 
the bleached bones of the old-time prospectors lie in the 
wind and sun as tragic reminders of their dreams of 
liberty and freedom. 

For the first time in the history of the United States 
and Canada, every man jack of us is grub staking pros- 
pectors. There are no exceptions. A dozen million of them 
are scattered around the world. In the snow and icebound 
Aleutian Islands they are fighting the cold and the Japs. 
Through the steaming, stinking jungles of the South Sea 
Islands, they are fighting malaria and Japs. Through the 
mountain passes of Italy they are fighting for us and for 
liberty. Across the desert land of North Africa they 
trudged and mined their fox holes and fought Germans 
and thirst. Over the snow-capped Himalayas they are 
flying with food and supplies for the scattered forces of 
China. Across the icy North Atlantic they sail the seas 
and fly the skies in protection of the grub stake and the 
supplies for our Russian ally. Over the English Channel 
they zoom into the flack and the dog fights over Germany 
and France. 

They, too, are fighting the wild beasts, the Aryan coyotes 
who fancy themselves lions, and the rat-like Orientals who 
are gnawing at the vitals of the civilization we all hold 
so dear. 

These prospectors of ours, like the prospectors of the 
west, are fighting for liberty and for freedom. Like the 
grub stakers of the west, we will share it with them. 

Their bones, too, will bleach in the deserts of Africa, 
on Wake Island and in the ice of the Aleutians. Their 
bodies will rot in the jungles of the South Sea Islands and 
on the battlefields of Italy and Germany. We who are 
only grub stakers will know but little of the horror they 
are living through, but we, like those other grub stakers, 
wili share fifty fifty in the freedom they earn. 

Our grub stakes are the contributions we make to our 
respective countries to purchase government securities, and 
the income and other taxes that are levied on us by the 
governments of Canada and the United States. Our taxes 
are lost in grub staking these heroic men in uniform, but 
our purchases of government securities we do not lose. 
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They are our dividends from our investment in the free- 
dom which these men will win and in which we will share. 
The least we can do is grub stake generously and cheer- 
fully, remembering eternally that these men in the armed 
forces are the ones who are gambling with their lives. We 
are gambling only with our money—money which was made 
in these lands of plenty which they are fighting to save. 


xt 


Advertisement for U. S. Bonds: “These bonds are 
full faith and credit obligations secured by the 
blood, guts and sweat of several million fighting 
men, and collaterally secured by the heartaches and 
loneliness af several million American wives, moth- 
ers and sweethearts. 
“The issuer, the United States of America, a cor- 
porate body of some one hundred and forty million 
free people, has been in operative existence for one 
hundred and sixty-eight years. During this period 
it has undertaken several similar projects, all of 
which were carried to successful conclusion,” 


THE SECRETARY 
THE hardest worked and least appreciated man in any 
Kiwanis club is the secretary. The common conception is 
that the secretary of every club is named George, and every 
man in the club thoughtlessly is inclined 
to let George do ‘it. 

It is equally true that the most thank- 


f A \ ack 


QJ \,7¢ 
a Any 39 
less job the secretary has is the regular ~ A yEAR 
weekly bulletin of the club. To the 


, 
average member this is routine work ws 
rere 


on the part of the secretary, but the Da a 
So wy 


truth is that he spends many hours try- “— 








ing to think up some new form, some 
new idea to make that weekly notice attractive to the mem- 
bers so that they will read it. 

The average Kiwanian has a lot of mail coming to his 
desk. He has taught himself to glance at that mail and 
see what is advertising, what is second class mail and what 
is likely to be of profit to him. In this weeding out process, 
the weekly bulletin is all too often swept off the desk with- 
out a second glance. 

Fundamentally, of course, the weekly bulletin to the 
members is an advertisement of the next meeting. Its ob- 
jective is to make the members want to come to the meet- 
ing; to create in their minds the thought that the next 
meeting will be interesting and they can’t afford to miss it. 

Alas, the overworked secretary is liable to get into 
a rut on this job, and, having established a certain for- 
mula, allows the bulletins all to look and sound alike. He 
is not to be blamed for this, because he realizes how few 
members pay any attention to the bulletin. 

The least the members can do is to read their bulletin 
and encourage the writer by commenting on it now and 
then. If the secretary knows that his bulletin is read, 
he will try harder. If he gets a little bit of appreciation, 
he will do better than he knows how. 

If any Kiwanian thinks this weekly bulletin job is easy, 
let him take over for a couple of months and find out 
how difficult it is to make each issue different and inter- 
esting. Anybody can write one interesting issue, but 
the weekly bulletin has fifty-two issues each year. 
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r 
se LLL. God's chilluns got shoes” out 
in Denison, lowa, just because 
of Kiwanian Charles Bartcher's 
“Worthy Children’s Shoe Fund.” It 


all started this way. Before becoming 
a mortician, Kiwanian Bartcher, past 
Nebraska-lowa 
District and past president of the Den- 
had the 


trade of cabinet maker. His father be- 


heutenant governor, 


ison, Iowa, club, followed 
tore him was an expert wood worker 
and many of the fine tools used by the 
still the Of 


many modern 


father are used by son. 


course, new and more 


tools have now been added, making it 


possible for Mr. Bartcher to do almost 
any kind of wood work. 
Naturally his friends take him a 


broken chair, a table leg, a piece of 


upholstering to be fixed. Sometimes 


someone will want a piece of wood 


sawed a certain way or sanded to a 


velvety touch. Most of these jobs are 


small and do not take up much time 
but there is the investment in tools, 
glue, ete. 

So when a customer or friend asks 


what the charge is, Kiwanian Bartcher 
just says, “QO, that’s a small affair, I 
can't charge you for it although if you 
care to place a quarter, a half dollar 
er a dollar in my ‘Worthy Children’s 
Shoe Fund,’ it 


: 
Then along about cold weather time the 


will be acceptable.” 








cd 
’ 
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Handsome communion wall cabinet made by 


Top: 
Kiwanian Bartcher from wood ‘in discarded church 
Above: 


pews. Just a bit of upholstering. 


shoe chest is opened and there’s enough 
money to outfit a number of children 
with good shoes and of course the do- 
hard on anyone. 
way to provide 


nation hasn't been 
It's a mighty nice 
worthy children with shoes and there 
is no publicity on the part of anyone. 


Oh yes, Uncle Charlie uses the 
chest shown above to hold his shoe 
fund. The child’s shoe was given to 


was being 
snow and 


him by the school nurse. It 
worn by a little girl in the 
slush until replaced with a new pair 
bought with funds from Uncle Char- 
lie’s Shoe Fund. Contributions for the 
fund are inserted in a slot cut in the 
sole of the shoe. Uncle Charlie made 
the box himself. The corners are ex- 
pertly dovetailed and the carving on 
the side of the box is the work of a 
true artist. 

Kiwanian Bartcher not only presents 
chairs to the local restroom but he also 
replaces the upholstering (picture at 
the left). Any housewife would readily 
admit he’d be a very handy person to 
have around the house. 

It’s a worthy idea, and having been 
conceived, is being faithfully carried 
out to the betterment of the child’s 
health, and to the gratification of the 
parents. In thus providing worthy 
children with shoes, Kiwanian Bartcher 
proves that he’s a good Samaritan. 
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NEW BOOKS 


You Will Enjoy Reading 


By Frank Luther Mott 


DEAN, SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 





Schickleruber 


UITE the most stupid thing for 

a fighter to do is to underes- 

timate his enemy. Those who 

think of Hitler as only a banal and 

ridiculous neurotic and nothing more 

are unrealistic as well as unfair to the 

forces which have fought this famous 

—or infamous — phenomenon of our 

times. “As a human figure, lamenta- 

ble,” says Konrad Heiden of Hitler; 

“as a political mind, one of the most 

tremendous phenomena of all world 
history.” 

Heiden’s study of Hitler, called Der 
Fuehrer (Houghton, Mifflin, $3) is 
likely to be one of the most talked- 
about books of this year. It is not pre- 
cisely an easy book. Its author is one 
of those men who are not satisfied with 
indicating the broad line of events and 
the obvious conclusions: he must fill 
in the details so that his readers may 
have all the facts. Thus his book runs 
te 788 pages, filled with character 
sketches of hundreds of men and nar- 
ratives of scores of important events. 


Dean Mott, who begins a 
monthly book-review in this 
issue, is himself the author 
of several volumes of his- 
tory, essays and fiction. To 
list some of the works he 
“A History 


of American Magazines”; 


has authored: 


“American Journalism: A 
History” “Rewards of Read- 
ing.’ He won the Pulitzer 
prize for history in 1939. 
He is an active member of 
the Columbia, Missouri, Ki- 


wanis Club. 


This is a life of Hitler up to and 
including the “blood purge” of 1934. 
“By that time,” writes Heiden, “the 
pattern was set and the weapon forged.” 
As any biography of the German dic- 
tator must be, however, this is also a 
history of the Nazi movement. 

Heiden was a law student in Munich 
when an unknown young man named 
Hitler began making wild speeches in 
beer halls. Later he was Munich cor- 
respondent for the Frankfurter Zet- 
tung, and still later an exile in Switzer- 
land, France, the United States. But 
always he has been a scholar, and for 
more than twenty years the chief ob- 
ject of his study has been Adolf Hitler. 
It is not too much to say that anyone 
who seriously wishes to understand 
Hitler must read Heiden. 

Here is a suggestion, however, to the 
general reader: begin with the third 
chapter, and then, after you have fol- 
lowed the young Hitler’s life up to the 
end of the First World War in Chap- 
ters III and IV, go back to the pre- 
liminary chapters and learn about the 


Protocols and the ideological beginnings 
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of Hitler’s philosophy. This advice is 
given because Chapter I is a bit con- 
fusing to the reader who steps into it 
without getting the swing and tempo 
of the book. But once you have started 
with Hitler’s life, it sweeps you along 
with great force. 

The teaching of this book is a mag- 
n‘ficent one. Hitler was able to enslave 
the German people, says Heiden, be- 
cause he appeared to give a meaning 
to existence beyond narrow self-inter- 
est; the great degradation came when 
the people, realizing their course was 
evil, felt that this evil was preferable 
to the old self-interest. “The problem 
today,” says our author, “is to give 
larger significance and dignity to a life 
that has been dwarfed by the world of 
material things. Until that problem has 
been solved, the annihilation of Nazi- 
ism will be no more than the removal 
of one symptom of the world’s unrest.” 


A Fine Short Novel 


KAY BOYLE’S Avalanche (Simon & 
Shuster, $2.50) is a short novel that 
might well become a little classic. It 
is beautifully done, and should be a de- 
light to those who like good reading. 

The setting is a French village in the 
Alps, near the Swiss border; and the 
book is full of mountain climbing in 
the snow, and of the authentic feel of 
Alpine scenes, folk, and atmosphere. 
But now the curse of Nazi control and 
Gestapo spies is over it all, and the 
American-French girl who comes back 
to find her lover, the Alpine guide, is 
at once involved in a web of under- 
ground patriot plotting. 

The story has as much suspense as 
any spy novel, but it is saved from 
melodramatic banality by excellent 
writing and a convincing picture of the 
situation and the people. And the love 
story really has a strength and a mov- 
ing beauty which is unusual in these 


days. 


Avalanche was serialized in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, but it is much 
more effective in this somewhat fuller 
form. You can read it in four or five 
hours, and then you will enjoy lending 
it to your friends. It is that kind of 
book. 


Heroes of the Coast 
Guard 


REX INGRAHAM’S new book about 
the U. S. Coast Guard will be an eye- 
(Turn to page 46) 
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Left to right: Vance O. Dean, Chairman, Agriculture Committee, Roy B. Vance, 1943 president, Edward J. Schlitzer, Ist vice president, 1943, and Earl ¥. Hunger- 
ford, secretary, inspect vegetables in the demonstration plot, 


It's Planting Time Again 


Brighton’s Successful Plan May Offer Some Suggestions 


By Vance O. Dean 


CHAIRMAN, AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE, BRIGHTON, N. Y. 


RIGHTON, New York, did it. 

So can you. The purpose of the 

Brighton Victory Garden pro- 
gram was to make every family aware 
of the vast amount of food needed for 
our armies and Allies and to awaken 
every family to the necessity of planting 
a garden to insure vegetables for sum- 
mer use as well as canning. 

Next the steps necessary in develop- 
ing a Victory Garden were set forth in 
a series of Victory Garden meetings 
open to the general public. Speakers 
well qualified to speak on the subjects 
selected were secured to get the pro- 
gram off to a good start. Following 
each meeting a question and answer 
period developed as a regular part of 
the program. 

The demand for constructive help as 
revealed through these meetings re- 
sulted in the compiling of “Victory 
Garden Notes” in which all the facts 
about the Victory Garden Program as 
it related to Brighton were incorporated. 


\ set of these notes was made available 


to every Brighton resident. The notes 
were also rewritten for distribution 
throughout the county to assist all 
Victory Gardeners in the area. 

The Brighton club gave three awards 
to help stimulate interest in Victory 
Gardens. These were as follows: 

Ist prize—$25 War Bond 
2nd prize—$10 in War Savings Stamps 
3rd prize—$5 in War Savings Stamps 

To be eligible a contestant had to 
register with the Brighton Victory Gar- 
den Committee. The judging was based 
on the following points—care, arrange- 
ment, productivity and variety. Over 
three hundred Brighton residents reg- 
istered their gardens. In the final selec- 
tions it was necessary to become techni- 
cal to the point where a single weed 
would eliminate a garden from consid- 
eration. All people who competed were 
assured that every pound of foodstuffs 
they produced had released an equal 
amount of commercially produced food 
for the other fellow. 


So keen was the competition that it 


became necessary to set up a separate 
award for the best garden among Ki- 
wanis members. 

Through the generosity of a Roches- 
ter, New York, Kiwanian living in 
Brighton, each of the first five receiving 
honorable mention are to receive three 
pounds of selected pea seed for their 
gardens this year. 

A series of five seasonable food pres- 
ervation demonstrations were held in 
the Brighton High School Auditorium 
in conjunction with the Victory Garden 
Program. 

Although sponsored by the Brighton 
Victory Garden Committee the Brighton 
Victory Garden Demonstration Plot 
might not have been the success it 
proved to be without the generous sup- 
port of the Brighton Kiwanis club. 

This is the story of the practical man- 
ner in which Brighton went about the 
business last year of helping folks to 
plant Victory Gardens. They plan to 
make even bigger and better gardens 


possible this season. 
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Altadena Juvenile Council meets to demonstrate how the organization works in hearing cases of youngsters who have slipped and how it helps them get 
back on the right track without being taken to Juvenile Court. 


No Problem Children In Altadena 


By Cecil L. Whitehead 


CHAIRMAN, ALTADENA KIWANIS JUVENILE COURT AND PRESIDENT, 


IWANIS Clubs are organ- 

izations of builders. The 

whole tenor of all their ac- 
tivities is to construct, to build, to de- 
velop. What structure is there of more 
importance to God and man than the 
character of youth? 

Especially is this true when in the 
United States and Canada today there 
is a dire need of rehabilitation of juve- 
nile delinquents. Kiwanis Clubs have 
the means available in thousands of 
substantial business and_ professional 
men who, with their wives, are ready 
and willing to do their bit in so great 
a cause. 

They need sponsored leadership to 
point the way to this service with a 
plan which is practical, serviceable, and 
consistent with the high ideals and 
routine function of Kiwanis clubs 
throughout the country. 

A plan, the operation of which over- 
burdens no one, fits into the picture of 
Kiwanis objectives, and provides a real 
service to the nations and humanity—a 
plan which functions effectively to aid 
human beings at their weakest and most 
susceptible stage, their youth. The plan 
forcefully educates delinquent parents 
and retards the spread of juvenile de- 
linquency. 

The widespread increase in juvenile 


ALTADENA, CALIFORNIA, CLUB 


Altadena Council helps 
young offenders along 
right path to avoid 
pitfalls in the future. 


delinquency is a reproach to all citizens 
and poses a challenge to service organ- 
izations interested in child welfare. The 
Kiwanis Club of Altadena accepted this 
challenge. 

On the suggestion of a judge of the 
Juvenile Court and Sheriff’s Office of 
Los Angeles County, it organized a 
Juvenile Council composed of members 
of the Kiwanis club and their wives, 


‘ 





Cecil L. Whitehead 


the latter to assist in the trial and 
supervision of delinquent girls. The 
council has a chairman, vice chairman, 
secretary who is a Kiwanian’s wife, six 
members of the club who serve only 
two months when others replace them, 
an expert on child welfare who is not 
a member of the council, a medical staff 
consisting of two doctors, members of 
the club, and a prominent psychiatrist 
who has volunteered his services; also 
a newspaper reporter whose function is 
to write the “suggested” publicity which 
although mentioning no names is ex- 
tremely effective in educating potential 
delinquent parents and children. This 
publicity has a marked tendency to re- 
tard the spread of delinquency. Its bene- 
ficial effects have been definitely dem- 
onstrated in Altadena, by an aroused 
consciousness of responsibility on the 
part of parents toward their children. 
The parents are now “on their toes,” 
checking up on their children’s asso- 
ciates, their leisure-time activities, their 
attitude toward the law, and _ their 
principles of honesty. 

No parents want to appear before a 
group of citizens and be told that they 
are neglecting their child and that if it 
continues they will be reported to the 
prosecuting attorney. 

(Turn to page 38) 
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Nothing like a tasty well- 
balanced meal after a morn- 


ing's work. 


Kiwants on the Home - Food 


ATTLES confined to 
battlefronts. 
many a fight to be won on the 


aren't 


These days there’s 


home front. 
In World War I Kiwanians did their 
“bit” on the fighting front. One of the 


things they learned “over there” was 
how much food can mean, how impor- 
tant it is in keeping a man healthy and 
happy. 

Poday Kiwanians have a fight to win 
on the home front. They can play a 
part in seeing to it all workers get the 
food thev need to keep healthy, on the 
job, winning the battle of production. 


Wat 


failed to see 


plants in places have 


the need. It 


many 
is estimated 
over 60 percent of the nation’s war in- 
dustries emploving 250 or more people 


do not have in-plant feeding facilities. 


\ 
Q)t the 


nation’s 20,000,000 war workers 
only about half work in plants where 
there is some tvpe of in-plant feeding. 
it’s a 
one that must be done — in 


Kiwanis can wake up industry. 
big job 
communities big and small—from coast 


to coast, from the Canadian border to 


the Rio Grande. It’s a job on which 


the Nutrition in Industry Committee 


By Alice Nichols 
FOOD DISTRIBUTION ADMINISTRATION 
War Food 


looking to Kiwanis 


of the Administration is 


clubs and other 
civic groups for help. 

First step is to Organize committees 
that will cooperate with state nutrition 
The Ki- 


wanis subcommittee can make a survey 


committees on the problem. 


of the feeding facilities going to waste 


iu your town. Lodge kitchens, club 
kitchens, and church kitchens may be 
unused and their respective owners 


glad to rent them. These could be 
opened for feeding of workers as co- 
operative ventures between labor and 
management. U. S. O. kitchens and din- 
ing rooms can be used when the facili- 
ties are not needed by service men. 
Elkton, Maryland and Lake Charles, 
Louisiana, have tried that out and find 
it works. 

Existing restaurant facilities can 
also be surveyed by these committees. 
Where restaurants have closed it may 
be possible to get them reopened under 
new management. Restaurant propri- 
etors and managers can be interviewed 
to secure their cooperation in the na- 
nutrition program. The _ prob- 


with food 


tional 


lem can be discussed store 
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Kiwanis Clubs can help 





in extending our Gov- 
ernment’s Nutrition in 


Program. 


rout 


Industry 


managers and owners and their coop- 
eration in the program secured. 
Sometimes the committee can help in 
the organization of nutrition meetings 
forums for workers wives, 


and war 


mothers, boarding housekeepers, and 


others. That’s what happened not so 
long ago in Kansas City. There the 
original sponsor of the project was the 
Institute for Health and Nutrition, for- 
merly the City Nutrition 


Before the program of meetings started, 


Committee. 


a number of events were scheduled to 
provide new’paper stories and to stim- 
One 


another, a 


ulate advance interest. 


luncheon of 


was a 
civic leaders, 
nutrition refresher course for the city’s 
leading nutritionists, home economists, 
and dieticians. The program was sup- 
News- 


paper stories, radio publicity, special 


ported by excellent promotion. 


letters to various club groups, and leaf- 
lets given out in neighborhood stores 
pushed the story home. Prizes, donated 
by merchants and chain stores promoted 
attendance at the meetings, called War- 
time Food Schools. 

Aurora, Illinois, did it too. There 
the Wartime Nutrition School replaced 
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the pre-war variety, and newspapers, 
utility companies, government and com- 
munity agencies, the local war indus- 
tries, and various retail establishments 
cooperated to make it a success. Four 
morning sessions were held for the 
benefit of war workers and the general 
public, and homemakers learned how 
to pack a nutritious lunch, what bal- 
anced meals are, how to buy to meet 
wartime conditions, and to keep “fight- 
ing fit.” A considerable part of the 
excellent attendance was due to the pub- 
licity program carried on before and 
curing school sessions. 

Cooperation with the State Nutri- 
tion Committee in the instituting of a 
lunch box program is another part Ki- 
wanis can play. A war worker’s lunch 
should supply one-third of his day’s 
nutritional requirements, be as  scien- 
tifically healthful and balanced as an 
Army ration, but it takes teaching for 
the packer to know what to put in and 
what to leave out. Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, taught its lunch packers just 
that in a campaign that really packed 
a punch. Kiwanis committees in other 
cities can do the same. 

A survey in Bridgeport carried on 
by a volunteer group showed that of 
the war workers in the city’s 150 war 
plants at least half carried their lunches. 
The lunches themselves showed less va- 
riety and nutritional balance than a 
meal taken in public restaurants and 


private cafeterias. With the slogan 


“Pack a Lunch a Man Can Work On!’a 


an informative folder was assembled 
showing how lunch packers could im- 
prove their midday meal and_ their 
workers’ health at the same time. Civ- 
ic-minded individuals sponsored the 
campaign and gradually the local press 
fell in with the idea. Demonstrations 
were carried on showing how the lunch 
should be packed. “Kitchen Soldiers 
of the Week” were chosen from vari- 
ous groups of women in the community. 
Press, radio, and letters of approval 
added impetus to the campaign. 

Still another part Kiwanis can play 
is illustrated by that taken by the Pub- 
lic Health Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Eastern Union Coun- 
ty in Elizabeth, New Jersey. When 
the Government’s Nutrition in Indus- 
try group sounded a call for aid in 
solving the problem of absenteeism in 
the county’s 300 war plants, the Com- 
nittee got busy. 

They were quick to see that proper 
food was an important factor. They 
recalled what it has done in the Servel 


Plant in Indiana where a_ nutrition 


program cut absenteeism 16 percent 
and in Avondale Mills in Alabama 
where production rose 10 percent in two 
weeks when a better feeding program 
was instituted. 

Meetings were arranged with ex- 
ecutives of the larger industries hav- 
ing feeding facilities within their plants. 
They were sold on the idea of putting 
through a health program in their res- 
taurants and Nationally 
known firms like Singer Manufactur- 
ing Co., Elastic Stop Nut Corporation, 
American Type Founders, Inc., Phelps 
Dodge Copper Products Corporation, 
and others adopted the Servel nutri- 
tion program of “Eat to Beat the Devil.” 
Their workers began to eat a Victory 
Lunch every day and the program was 


cafeterias. 


under way. 

Then the small plants were called on. 
Many of them didn’t have space to in- 
stall fully equipped cafeterias, others 
were baffled by equipment shortage 
problems. The committee got their co- 
operation in improving small lunch- 
rooms in the vicinity of the plants, in 
installing ‘“‘snack wagons” to distribute 
milk, fruit, or vegetable juices and 
sandwiches made from enriched bread 
with nutritive fillings. 
snacks it had been discovered, break 


3etween meal 


the monotony of work, up production. 
Westinghouse’s Pittsburgh plant proved 
that. After their installation of such a 
food wagon service accidents dropped 
30 percent, man hours of work rose 21 
percent. 

Next place of attack for the Commit- 
tee was the homes of the war workers. 
To tell the story, 90,000 Home: Volun- 
teer Homemaker’s Pocket Guides were 
distributed along with gas bills through 
the cooperation of Elizabethtown Con- 
solidated Gas Company. The commit- 


i. 3 the gas company and the Eliza 
fi 
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beth Daily Journal to pull together in 
the promotion of an educational pro 
gram for homemakers through a Home 
Volunteer Wartime Food and Nutri- 
tion School held in the Elizabeth Elks 
Club House. 


strong, were instructed in a three-day 


There audiences, 1500 


course on packing nutritious lunches 
and on meal planning founded on the 
Basic Seven food groups. 

Kiwanis committees can also distrib- 
ute posters, fliers, and pledges of co 
cperation. They can organize an ideal 
factory canteen which may be set up 
in cooperation with the local Red Cross 
Last, but 


not least, the committee can determine 


or a local utility company. 
which industrial wish aid 
from the State Committee in setting up 
Those 


concerns 


their own nutrition programs. 
firms that want to expand existing 
facilities or to set up new ones can get 
the help of industrial nutritionists who 
are employees of the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration’s regional offices! 
and who will make on-the-ground stu- 
dies in the factories and recommend 
the most practical type of food service 
for the particular plant. They will as- 
sist in arranging for equipment and 
food. Under OPA regulations in-plant 
feeding is considered an_ institutional 
feeding operation and merits the same 
food allotments as an institution. 

It’s a big job all right, meant for a 
big organization. Kiwanis is that and 
more. But the time to get started is 
now, now when many a victory and 
many a life may depend on what the 
workers on the home front produce. 


1Regional F. D. A. offices are in San Fran 
cisco, Calif.; Denver, Colo.; Des Moines, 
Iowa; Dallas. Texas: Chicago, IIL; Atlanta 
Ga.; and New York, N 


An attendant serves from 


portable food conveyor. 
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NORTHWEST KIWANIS WAR PROJECT 


NORTHWEST KIWANIS CLUB — 1255 GRANDVIEW AVENUE — COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Aid Our War Prisoners and Disabled Service Men vw 














































Left to right: Leo C. Wilhelm, county 
Red Cross director, Willard C. Young, 


chairman aid to prisoners of war and 
disabled service men's committee, 
Geo. H. Jarvis, chairman, "Mile of 


Pennies" project, and R. P. Knell, 1943 
president Northwest club. 


M I | k, pennies were quickly in- 
serted under the slots pro- 


vided, 16 to each card, 


N one foot toward the 
hoped for mile. 


While some members 
~ ~ were busy collecting the 
Pp kK, N N I K, S pennies, others including a 
committee headed by Willard 
C. Young, were busy with 
plans to use these funds for aid 
STRIP of cardboard one foot to prisoners of war and to dis- 
long, an idea and the aggressive abled service men. 
work of the 48 members of the A total of $2,000 has so far been 
Northwest Columbus, Ohio, Kiwanis expended from the proceeds of this 
club, has resulted in aid to some of our project. The field for helping service 
service men held prisoner by the Nazis men is so unlimited and some of the 
and comforts for the sick and wounded needs so pressing that the Northwest 
ervice men hospitalized in army camps club has decided to conduct another 
in the vicinity of Columbus. Mile of Pennies campaign. One penny 
The idea “A Mile of Pennies” was doesn’t amount to much but get a couple 
conceived by Kiwanian George H. Jar- of thousand of them and it begins to 
vis so he was made chairman of the count up! 
committee in charge of the project. 


‘ Jd ct s _ ms + Right: Kiwanians Kelley, 
It started last summer when all busi Tousen, tase aa8 Jervis 


ness locations were flooded with the and, wheelbarrow of 
: ‘ pennies. Below: Scenes 
foot-long cards. Response from the pub- in recreation room fur- 


in smmediate and gener and nished by Northwest 
ic Was immediate and generous anc club. 
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Staff Changes 


EW outposts of service are re- 
quired of every Kiwanis club 


these days. To bring added 


resources and experience to the com- 
mand of each officer and individual 





Wm. A. Dunlap 


Kiwanian, three changes in strategic 
places on the General Office Staff were 
made March 1 with the approval of the 
International Board of Trustees. 
William A. Dunlap, whose activities 
in Kiwanis date back to 1922 when he 
became a member of the Walla Walla, 
Washington, club, has been appointed 
Managing Editor of The Kiwanis Mag- 
azine succeeding the late Merton S. 
Heiss. After six years of service as a 
Field Representative, Bill was trans- 
ferred into the General Office as Di- 
Relations eighteen 


rector of Public 








months ago. Subsequently, he assumed 
the additional duties as Manager of the 
Field Service Department. His inti- 
mate knowledge of club affairs and 
broad Kiwanis acquaintanceship, to- 
gether with unusual gifts along promo- 
tional and editorial lines, promise con- 
tinued improvement of the magazine as 
a medium for the organization. Bill 
will also be remembered for his leader- 
ship in the Portland, Oregon; Seattle, 
Washington; and Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, clubs. He is a Past President of 
the Westwood Village club of Los An- 
geles where he still retains his mem- 
bership. Miss Harriett Howes, who for 
many years has served as Editorial As- 
sistant, will continue on the executive 
staff of the magazine as Assistant 
Editor. 

Frederick M. Barnes, who among 
other distinctions has a nineteen-year 
perfect attendance record in the Jersey 
City, New Jersey, club, became asso- 
ciated with the General Office Staff as 
Director of Activities last December. 
Recognizing the need for developing a 
closer correlation between the work of 
the Activities Department and the con- 
tacts of our field representatives, Fred 
has now been assigned to serve also in 
the capacity as Manager of the Field 
Service Department. To these impor- 
tant duties he brings a wealth of ex- 
perience as a past district and Interna- 
tional officer. Growing interest in ex- 
tension, evident in every district, gives 
promise of much productive work in 
this field under Fred’s direction. 


Ford B. Worthing, a member of the 
Public Relations staff since November, 
has been named Director of Public Re- 


lations. Ford came to Kiwanis Inter- 


national from Columbus, Ohio, with a 





Frederick M. Barnes 


successful background of experience in 
newspaper and public relations work. 
He has won the admiration of all Ki- 
wanians who know him for the enthu- 
siasm and ability he has displayed in 
developing public understanding and ac- 
ceptance of our activities. 

These changes strengthen the Staff 
of your General Office where a loyal 
group of enthusiastic and competent 
men and women are at your service. 


We invite you to call upon us freely. 
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Through the courtesy of the Lake Shore National Bank in Chicago the story of Kiwanis International is 

being brought to the thousands of persons who pass this window. Prepared in red and white and 

blue, it strikingly presents the objectives of Kiwanis International and its activities. Special emphasis 

is being given to the ‘Keep America American" project, that patriotic activity in which so many 
Kiwanis clubs are now engaged. 








Ford B. Worthing 








Stocking Fund Stretches 

For some twenty years the Lindsay, 
Ontario, club has sponsored a Santa 
Claus stocking fund. Over $60.00 was 
raised this year by public subscription 
and on Christmas eve over one hundred 
baskets Old people 
and families with many children were 
looked Since 


has been 


were distributed. 


well after. 
Christmas the 
buy fuel for needy families, as well as 


particularly 
fund used to 
boots, shoes and winter clothing for 
youngsters. 

The club is very proud of the newly- 
Officers in 
In the 


formed Lindsay air cadets. 
charge include two Kiwanians. 
interest of the cadet movement pictures 
Britain were shown 


of the Battle af 


in Lindsay. 


Pigs Multiply Too 

Glendive, Montana, has liquidated its 
interest in the swine project it has been 
sponsoring for the past three years. In 
1941 the club appropriated $150.00 from 
its treasury for the purchase of five 
gilts. In three the 
this stock in- 


registered years 


progeny of parent has 


creased to a point where 


250 farms in Dawson, Fal- 
lon, Richland, Prairie, Me- 
Cone and Daniels counties 
now stock registered Durocs 
with a valuation in excess 
of $10,000.00. 


bred gilt’s litter the club re- 


From each 
ceived two pigs or half the 


litter, whichever number 
was smaller. 


The club decided that the 


original purpose of the 
project had been fulfilled 
and sold its share of the 


1943 pigs. Profits from the 
sale will be kept in a sepa- 
rate fund for use in some 
similar agricultural project 


later. 


W. L. Sharpe: 


Children First 

With the aid and support of the 
Grand-Harlem, Chicago, Illinois, club, 
the boys and girls of Sayre Branch 
have raised $108.72 the School 
Children’s Aide Fund to clothe needy 
children all over the city ; raised $13.35 


for 


to apply on the purchase of the Gettys- 


burg Address being bought by the 
school children of Illinois; and_ sold 
$1,644.00 worth of war stamps and 


bonds during the month. 


Scout-Minded 


The Kiwanis club at Redlands, Cali- 


fornia, outstanding Boy 


Scout troop. 


sponsors an 
The club recently gave 
$21.00 to send the Scout magazine to 
homes of all members; gave $7.50 to 
buy badges for the mothers of scouts; 
scoutmaster at luncheon 


and honored 


before he went into service. 


Brand New One 
On February 4 the Brockville, On- 
charter from 


tario, club received its 


Immediate Past Governor Harold W. 





Memphis, Tennessee, sponsors its second annual poultry show. 


Left to right: 
Kenneth Mitchell, chairman of the chicken project; Immediate Past President in 


13-year-old Paul Abbott of Raleigh with Grand Champion 
Rhode Island Red Rooster; and Mayor Walter Chandler. 
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Male of Toronto. The charter was ac- 
cepted in the name of the new club by 
President Reginald E. Dallyn. 
Representatives from Kingston, Pem- 
broke, Ottawa, Cornwall, other Cana- 
dian clubs and eight United States clubs 
were among the audience which heard 
Governor J. R. Linklater’s splendid ad- 
dress on the subject of postwar prob- 
lems and the part Kiwanis can play. 
Other H. P. Conklin, 
vice-president; W. E. MacDonald, sec- 


officers are: 


retary-treasurer. 


Practical Project 

Kiwanian A. P. Belanger has charge 
of a craft school sponsored by the Al- 
ton, Illinois, club. The school is open 
to anyone interested in learning crafts 
and being able to give instruction later. 
Alton State Hospital is cooperating in 
lending facilities and some equipment 
and the Alton Box Board Company, by 
which Kiwanian Belanger is employed, 
is also helping out with some equipment. 
Among those taking the course are 
school teachers, club leaders, and scout- 


ing leaders. 


Seattle Good Will 


The Columbus Boy Choir, 
originated by the Columbus, 
Ohio, Kiwanis club recently 
received a gift of one thou- 
sand dollars from the Bon 
Marche, leading department 
store of Seattle, Washing- 


ton. Walter H. Lawrie, 
managing director of the 


store, had, while on a visit 
to New York, 
choir broadcast prior to a 


heard the 


concert in Town Hall. As a 
result a store representative 
arranged for the boys to 
make a record to be used 
with a 


connection na- 


tivity scene. 
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At the Elkin, N. C., Fat Stock and Wool Show. 


Hereford steer. Rear, left to right: 


Children’s Clinic 
Going Great Guns 

The Petersburg, Virginia, club has 
for years made underprivileged child 
work one of its major activities. At 
the Kiwanis Crippled Children’s Clinic 
(established in 1924) 220 children are 
cared for during a typical month at a 
cost of $228.91. For this particular 
period the work included five opera- 
Ordinarily the money for ex- 
penses has been raised by an annual 
“Crippled Children’s Carnival and 
Bazaar” but, since consumer goods 
could could not be secured, the money 
was raised by voluntary contributions 
from the members. Over $3600.00 was 
raised in this manner. 


tions. 


Baseball Did It 


Knowing how important attendance 
is and, like most clubs, suffering a slump 
during the summer months, Clayton, 
New Jersey, decided to run a contest 
to counteract the effect of heat, vaca- 
tions, etc. 

For this Kiwanis Series, the club was 
divided into two teams, balanced as well 
as possible according to past percent- 
ages. For nine innings (one inning per 
week) the game ran, provision being 


Foreground: Lynn Templeton, Iredell County, with 
his Reserve Grand Champion steer, and Tom Vannoy, Watauga County, with his Grand Champion 
Hubert Parker, 
Kiwanians T, F, Cooley, J. R. Poindexter, mayor, and W. A. Neaves. 


team, who not only furnished the food 
but cooked and served it as well. 

During the contest average attend- 
ance was 85%, 14% higher than the 
corresponding period the previous year. 
This year Clayton hopes to raise its 
batting average 100%. 


To the Rescue 

The Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, club 
was quick to respond to the urgent need 
expressed by Dr. I. H. Alexander, city 
health director, Dr. Alexander 
plained that, due to the number of pre- 
mature babies born in Pittsburgh at 


exX- 


this time, at least 24 baby incubators 
The club 
promptly supplied two of them, now in 
use at St. Joseph and Passavant hos- 


are bady needed. Kiwanis 


pitals. 


Special Spuds 

The Idaho Falls club, with other local 
organizations, prepared gift 
Idaho 
sent by the Chamber of Commerce to 
Each of the 
approximately one thousand boxes con- 


service 


boxes ot potatoes which were 


president, Junior Chamber of Commerce; 


every state in the Union. 
tained ten pounds of choice potatoes 
made for a tenth inning in case of atie. covered with colored cellophane, a book 
The runs scored each inning were fig- of recipes and a pamphlet explaining 
ured by subtracting the total of the 
team with the smallest attendance from 
the total of that with the 
Everyone enjoyed it and the winners 
were entertained at dinner by the losing 


who had packed them and the condi- 


tions under which such a_ potato is 


greatest. raised and produced. 
Kiwanians took an active part in the 


packing and spent several hours at it. 


eae 





Members of the Idaho Falls, Idaho, club pack gift boxes of their famous ‘Russet’ potatoes. Left to 

right: Kiwanians Paul T. Peterson, Frank P. Larson, B. Y. Ellsworth, Vernon L. Strong, Secretary 

Sylvan Olson, Lieutenant Governor W. O. Cotton, John K. Angerbauer, Immediate Past President 
Myron Scholer, and Walter |, Felt. 
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Kiwanis Is On The March 


(; \LA days don’t come every day! 
J 


Neither do they come every week 


nor every year. Had any visiting 
Ny il } ] wever;:r, dropped into the 
(jener Office on the morning of 
lar 7, he would have found the 


assembled around 


tati ana pel onnel 


Despite the Wear 

Despite war conditions the Cocoa, 
found many oppor- 
tunities of carrying on its underprivi- 
leged child work. Recently Dr. G. T. 


\ onColdt rn a ne mbet1 ot the club, con- 


tributed his services in the performance 
of a delicate eve operation on a gram- 

ar school bovy,—the club making: all 
arrangements for the operation and hos- 


pital expenses 


One of the club’s main 
activities is providing for needy children 
at the local school cafeteria, also pro- 


viding glasses, etc. 


Down with Delinquency 
In Livingston, New Jersey, the club 


has tormed a vouth euidance committee 


to meet local delinquency problems. 
\lembers are raising two thousand dol- 
ars to help in this project. 

he Junior Order Hall has been con- 
verted into a gvm and the recreation 
program was started October 30. After- 
noons and evenings during the week 
the gymnasium is open to school boys 
and girls while on Saturday a dance is 
held for the voung people. All programs 


re held under trained supervision. 


the International Secretary 
to him briefly sketch the work that 
the clubs have accomplished in increas- 
ing their manpower, and would have 
heard him announce that the mem- 
bership had 
125,000. 


passed the total of 


No Bother At All 

The Ridgewood, New Jersey, club 
has inaugurated a novel method of col- 
lecting fines. Usually meetings were in- 
terrupted by members who, being late, 
were subject to fine. Seeing that they 
were properly fined and that the fine 
was promptly paid proved distracting. 


That little problem has now been solved. 
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That all-time peak in the membership 
of Kiwanis International included 11,427 
members who temporarily have been re- 
classified as Military Service members. 
Those remaining in civilian life, num- 
bering better than 113,000, are united in 
a program of war and postwar activities. 


A two-foot circle of plywood was made 
and on it was cemented a piece of cork 
carpeting. Small cut-outs were marked 
“10,” “15,” ‘Sa “SR, coe, “ome,” 
etc. The tardy member walks in, takes 
three darts, stands a certain distance 
from the dartboard, aims, fires and 
takes the best of the three. Thus he 


bothers no-one but himself. 


The Ypsilanti Drum and Bugle Corps and the High School Band, directed by Kiwanian Leland Randall, 
joined members of the Ypsilanti, Michigan, club in putting on the tenth Annual Kiwanis Circus for the 
benefit of the club's underprivileged child work. 
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could no longer function satisfactorily. 

The Kiwanis club purchased rifles, 
equipment and supplies and five Ki 
wanians joined the Sportsman Club and 
took an instructor’s course. The first 
course open to the public started No- 
vember 16, 1942, and since that time 
the Clarksburg Small Arms Firing 
School has graduated 116, 100 of whom 
have won qualification awards as 
N.R.A. Basic Riflemen, Ist, 2nd, or 
3rd class. 


Better Buy, Bonds 

Under the sponsorship of the Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, club a most suc- * 
cessful war bond show was held in 
3irmingham,—resulting in the sale of 
$371,500.00 in bonds and stamps. 


The three-hour entertainment was 





: climaxed by a coast-to-coast broadcast 
Sergeant Gene Autry, cowboy star of the movies, entertains the children with his songs and rope 
tricks. Sergeant Autry was guest star at a war bond show in Birmingham, Alabama, sponsored by : 

the local Kiwanis club. cast in a “Salute to Southern Industry.” 


starring Sergeant Gene Autry and his 


— — —— 


Victory Parade Ssose" wae: 


the instruction 
Ready, Aim, Fire! of “N.R.A, cer- 

tified instruc- 
tors.” One of 
the local organi- 
zations, the 
Clarksburg 
Sportsman Club, 
was affiliated 
with the Na- 


Knowing that less than two percent 
of the men inducted into the army have 
had any training with firearms the 
Clarksburg, West Virginia, club di- 
rected Judson Bonsall, public affairs 
committee chairman, to form a plan for 
instructing men prior to induction. 

The National Rifle Association had 
developed a course of basic rifle instruc- tional Rifle As- 
tion, printed a manual, and a textbook Sociation but 
on the organization of Small Arms Fir- had lostsomany =... 


ing Schools. Rifle clubs affiliated with members to the One of several shelters erected by the Milford, Delaware, club. At the left 
is Kiwanian George |. Jester (now in military service) and on the right is 
William R. Burke, president of the Milford club. 





the association were to conduct “Ap- services that it 


Prior to the show, Sergeant Autry made 
a special trip to the Crippled Children’s 
Clinic, accompanied by 1943 President 
George Mattison, and entertained the 
youngsters with their favorite songs 
and lariat tricks. At the auditorium 
where the bond show was held a spe- 
cial section was reserved for them and 
members of the Baton Rouge club ar- 
ranged their transportation. 


Germans Gather Goobers 

Ozark, Alabama, Kiwanians assisted 
farmers in Dale County in obtaining 
about three hundred German war pris- 
oners to gather peanut crops. Due to in- 
creased acreage planted in peanuts for 
the war effort and the shortage of farm 





labor at this time the crops could not 
have been harvested without this extra 


Pre-induction training in the handling of firearms is provided by the Clarksburg Small Arms Firing 
School under the sponsorship of the Clarksburg, West Virginia, Kiwanis club. help. 











High school boys and girls enlisted by the Dadeville, Alabama, club as Victory Farm Volunteers. 
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One hundred hours spent in the production and har- 


vesting of crops entitles the worker to a Victory Farm Volunteer Certificate, in addition to the wage paid him by the farmer. 


Collect for Cigs 


(he Missouri Valley, 
i, club has distributed 
pproximately twenty-five 
Hk botth for collecting 
nickel and pennies tor 
cigarettes for boys in serv- 
Te he club has just 
hipped another 70,000. 


Always Leads 

In Vortland, Oregon, a 
Kiwanis team of forty mem- 
bers worked on cards tur- 
solicitation in 


drive. At 


nished for 
the Wat 


the end of the 


Loan 
drive the 
irds returned were checked 
ind it was found that there 
was a total of $1,383,500.00 


vr Kiwanian their tam 


ilies, and their firms where 
) inchase were controlled 
\ Kiwanians. A letter 
from the Treasury Depart 


ent stated that this was 
the best record of any simi- 


club in Portland. 


Brotherhood of Man 
Members at Nashville, 


see, entertained the 


chine 

French crew of PC-1248 
as guests at luncheon. This 
ubchaser was built here in 


ie United States and turned 
over to the French govern- 
ent. Each member of the 


] 


received a carton ot 


cigarettes and the club fur- 


hed money for the French 
residents at \ anderbilt Uni- 


versity to 


The Harrisburg, Pa., club furnishes a recreation room for the army. 


La 
* sme 


+ Masa; Oy % 
re 


right: Immediate Past President Clifford L. Fenton; Harold V. Sherman; 


Col. Wellington B. Searls; and 


Lawrence H. Setzer. 





Left to 


Lt. 





A group of convalescent soldiers from Ashford General Hospital, White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va., one of many such groups entertained by Bluefield, W. Va., 
The soldiers are all victims of the present war, most of them 


Kiwanians. 


casualties of the North African and Sicilian campaigns. 


The plan has proved 


so popular that many non-Kiwanians have asked to have soldiers as guests. 


give them a Christmas party. 


Kiwanians also contributed $1.50 each 


tu sponsor an open house for 


S¢ Iidiers 


on. Christmas day and assisted in rais- 
ing approximately $8,000. 


and feed these soldiers. 


00 to entertain 
In cooperation 


with other organizations 


members served as_ hosts, 
made sandwiches, had charge 


ot booths, ete. 


All Clubs Please Copy 
During the 
1943, the Harrisburg, Penn 


Summer ol 


sylvania, club conducted a 
contest to secure suggestions 
for a club project for the 
year—a fifty-dollar war bond 
being offered to the member 
submitting the winning sug 
gestion. 

Kiwanian Harold \. Sher- 
bond and 


its cash 


man won the 


promptly turned 
value over to the club secre 
tary to help pay for the 
project, retaining the bond 
itself. 

The winning suggestion 
was that the club furnish a 
recreation day room for the 
1389th Service Unit at the 
New Cumberland Reception 
Center, New 


Pa. The government erects 


Cumberland, 


these buildings but does not 
furnish them. A campaign 
among the members raised 
the necessary funds and 
complete equipment, includ 
ing a pool table, was secured 
at a total cost of $850.00), 
everything being purchased 
at cost through various 
Kiwanians. 

On the day the equipment 
was turned over to the serv- 


ice unit, the plaque shown 


in the picture was presented to Lt. Col. 
Wellington B. Searls, Commanding Of 
ficer, Special Training Unit for Thir 
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Service Command, New Cumberland 
Reception Center. 


Worthy Cause 

Plainfield, New Jersey, contributed 
cighteen dollars to the Plainfield Garden 
Club for the purpose of decorating the 
altars of the chapels at Camp Kilmer 
for a period of six weeks. 


Not a Tomato Lost 

Fifty volunteers from the U. S. Naval 
Training Station at Sampson, New 
York, headed for Brockton to help save 
the tomato pack. Immediate Past Presi- 
dent Edgar Benedict invited the sailors 
to be guests of the Brockton Kiwanis 
ciub, although limited facilities made it 
liecessary to entertain 25 sailors at each 
of two weekly luncheons. For many 
of the men it was their first introduc- 
tion to Kiwanis and they received a 
hearty welcome. Kiwanis also helped 
recruit a volunteer task force and as a 
result the tomato pack was completed 
without loss of a single ton of tomatoes. 
Thus the plant was able to process the 
equivalent of 4,055,000 standard-sized 
hottles of ketchup for the armed forces. 


Nice Send-off 
The Oak Cliff, Dallas, Texas, club 
has recently put into operation a Soldier 





Spokane artist's conception of Kiwanian 


: ‘ = , reeting soldier. 
Send-off plan. Kiwanians entertain the . " 


inductees at breakfast and give each club arranges a short program. Photo- 
hoy a small present. Usually a band graphs are taken and the club offers to 
from a local high school plays and the send copies to the various families. The 
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Salisbury, Md., Kiwanians in front of one of the two shelters recently built by the club. Sixth from 

the left is Clisby M. Jennelle, Jr., 1943 president of his club and lieutenant governor, Division VII, 
Capital district. 
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The new Kiwanis club at El Sereno, California, backed up the Fourth War Loan drive by the purchase 
of $8350 in War Bonds. Here they are lined up to buy extra bonds. 


boys are picked up at the auditorium 
and leave in a more cheerful frame of 
mind. 


Victory Dads’ Club 

The, Kiwanis Club of Spokane, 
Washington, has formed a_ Victory 
Dads’ Club, consisting of Kiwanians 
who have sons and daughters in service, 
as well as other interested members. 
The purpose of the club is to entertain 
sons and daughters of Kiwanians who 
are stationed in camps in and around 
Spokane. The fact that there are be 
tween thirty and forty thousand serv 
icemen and women stationed in the 
vicinity does not make them any the less 
anxious to tackle the job. 

The Spokane club has outlined steps 
for other clubs to follow in setting up 
a similar program. Names and com- 
plete addresses should be forwarded to 
the club nearest the camp in order that 
inimediate contact may be set up between 
the sponsor and the boy or girl. Parents 
should also write their children advis- 
ing them of this plan and the fact that 
Kiwanians will be only too glad to meet 
them. 

Spokane urges every club having 
ranize such 
a Victory Dads’ Club ta lend a hand to 


those in service. 


camps in its vicinity to ors 


Touchdowns and Bonds 

The Kiwanis Club of Hicksville, 
New York, purchased a_ twenty-five 
dollar war bond for every touchdown 
made by the local football ‘team in its 
engagements with other high schools. 
This gave the players an added incen- 
tive. Twelve bonds were purchased 
and the club gave a turkey dinner for 
the football squad, each Kiwanian 
sponsoring a member of the team. 
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SHORT SHOTS 


WINS ON TWO COUNTS 

The Marietta 
Manufacturing 
Co. in Point 
Pleasant, W. 
Va., held a vic- 


7 


tory meeting re- 
cently for 500 of 
its employees 


who had not lost 





apr a minute’s time 
ee in three months. 
’rominent among them, in fact winner 
of first place, was Kiwanian Dennis 
Lilly. At this same meeting Kiwanian 
Lilly, who is chairman of his club com- 
mittee on music, had the pleasure of 
singing with Florence Kirk, Metropoli- 


tan Opera star. 


GENERAL 
DE GAULLE 
HONORS 
KIWANIAN’S 
WIFE 

Mrs. Andre Si- 
mard, whose hus 
band, Dr. Simard, 
is director of the 
local blood don- 


ors’ clinic and a 





very active mem- 
ber of the Quebec, 
Quebec, Kiwanis Jacksonville, Florida, club. 
club, has been ap- 
pointed a member 
of the French Consultative Assembly at 
\lgiers by General De Gaulle in recog- 
nition of the active part she has played 
in the organization of the Free French 
movement throughout Canada. 

She expects to leave Quebec in the 


very near future to take over her post. 


ALBIE MISSES THE BALL 

Albie Booth of New Haven, Connec- 
ticut, remembered by football fans ev- 
erywhere as the star of Yale football 
and basketball teams more than a dec- 
ade ago, muffed a 10-yard lateral pass 
while being installed as president of the 
Waterbury Kiwanis club. 

The “Mighty Atom” of Old Eli was 
sitting at the speakers’ table as 1943 
President William Van Tassel walked 
beyond the end of the table. Kiwanian 
Van Tassel was explaining to the au- 
dience that a gavel is usually given the 
new president but with Albie it was 


going to be different. 


Quickly he picked up a 
brand new football from a 
box and, turning toward 
Albie, tossed the ball with 
his left hand, saying 
“Here, Albie, you carry 
the ball.” Albie, who 
hadn’t been paying much 
attention blushed as the 
ball sailed past him and 
sheepishly admitted, “I 
didn’t see it coming.” 


MATCH BY MAIL! 

The Emporia, Kansas, 
club has, for the past two 
years, supported a Kiwanis 
Bowling League composed 0° Piggy! 


of six 4-man teams which 





Hon. Joseph E. Davies, former U. S. Ambassador to Russia, speaks before the 


Left to right: Joseph W. Shands, Past President 


Harold Colee, speaker Davies, 1943 President William G. Colmery. 





ne 


~sneten <* | 
ies me 





Mauston, Wisconsin's 1943 President Mike Kjeseth, 
about to give President Ernie Schulz (to his right) and Vice Presi- 
dent John Weber (to his left) a lesson in carving. 


operates under National Bowling Con- 
gress rules. 

The Emporia bowlers would welcome 
a match by mail with any similar Ki- 
wanis group in the United States or 
Canada, each club to be represented by 
a picked 5-man team. Anyone interested 
may contact the club secretary, William 
T. Gant, 209 West Fourth Street, Em- 
poria. 

* 


“Make no expense but to do good to 
others or yourself, i.e., waste nothing.” 
—Benjamin Franklin 


ae ee be 


Recalling days of the Old West, these three Hanford, California, Kiwanians rode 22 miles on horseback 


to attend installation meeting at Lemoore. Left to right: Past Lieutenant Governor Carl Duffy, (center), 
Bert Vanderburgh, left, and George Lemon. 
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Mieily Poconal 


Past President Harry C. Murphy of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, was re-elected 
president of the Nova Scotia Division 
of the Canadian Red Cross Society. 
Harry is a past lieutenant governor and 
secretary of the district. 

e 

Kiwanian A. G. Buckingham, K. C., 
Brandon, Manitoba, was made Judge 
of Surrogate & County Court, Western 
Judicial District. 

e 


Past District Governor Roy F. Cooke 
of Orange, Massachusetts, was recently 
elected to a fifth term as president of 
the National Wood Turning Manufac- 
turers Association. He was main 
speaker at the annual meeting of the 
National Mfgs. Association of Lumber 
Products recently held in New York 
City. 

e 

Our congratulations to W. E. Dono- 
van, Halifax, Nova Scotia, on his ap- 
pointment as Director of the Air Cadet 
League of Canada. 

e 

Timmins, Ontario, reports that Past 
President and Past Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Bill Langdon has recently been 
appointed first vice president of the As- 
sociated Boards of Trade and Chambers 
of Commerce of Ontario. 


Past President Seth Ridout of Mel- 
bourne, Florida, recently became a 
hero! He crawled into a burning build- 
ing, on hands and knees, and rescued a 
small child who was in bed. 


& 

Kiwanian Davis W. Hopkins of 
St. Joseph, Missouri, is 1944 president 
of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
Lorren Garlichs heads the Red Cross 
War Drive of 1944. 

* 

Port Arthur-Fort William, Ontario, 
reports that Past President John O. 
Booth and Ed. J. Riley have been 
elected aldermen. 

e 


Hon. Charles Daley of St. Catharines, 
Ontario, is the new Minister of Labour 


in the Ontario Cabinet. Kiwanian 
Daley, who is the elected representative 
of the Lincoln Riding has also served 


his fifth year as mayor of his city. 
e 


Word has come to us that President 
lloyd Brown of Columbus, Mississippi, 
has been elected president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Floyd was also chair- 
man of the recent War Fund Drive, is 
a member of the local YMCA _ board 


and is active in Boy Scout work. 
e 


Past President Orlando J. Hollis of 
the Eugene, Oregon, club has been ap- 
pointed president pro tem of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 

* 

Martin A. Nelson, charter member 
of the Austin, Minnesota, club, has been 
appointed Judge of the tenth Judicial 
District. 

s 

Past Governor Kiwanian Arthur S. 
Cory, Chehalis, Washington, is vice- 
chairman of the advisory committee of 
the U. S. Savings & Loan League. This 
committee collects information about 
state statutes and court decisions af- 
fecting savings and loan associations 
and disseminates this information when 
it is sought in various states. 

e 

Past Governor Robert D. Pryde of 
New Haven, Connecticut, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the food conserva- 
tion section of the Conn. War Council. 
He will help organize an intensive war 
garden and home preservation of food 
program during the coming growing 
season. 

e 


Rev. John Henry Bell and Mrs. Bell 
of New Rochelle, New York, recently 
celebrated their Golden Wedding An- 
niversary. 

e 

Memphis, Tennessee, has good reason 
to be proud of four of its members. Ray 
Skinner, past lieutenant governor, has 
been elected president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Milk 
D. L. Jolly has been elected president 


Dealers; 


of the Taxicab Association of America; 
B. T. Dawkins was appointed Deputy 
Grand Master of the Grand-Lodge of 
Masons of Tennessee; and A. Lee Gor- 
don was elected Illustrious Potentate of 
the Al Chymia Temple of the Shrine, 
Memphis. 
® 

The new Assistant Superintendent of 
Los Angeles City Schools is Kiwanian 
Millage has 


found time for plenty of club and dis 


G. Millage Montgomery. 


trict activities besides his work and is 
now serving on the International Com- 


mittee on Club Programs. 
* 


Past President Wilbert M. Davis of 
Bridgeton, New Jersey, was elected 
chairman of the Postwar Planning 
Commission of the City of Bridgeton. 
Percy W. Owen was elected president 
of Bridgeton’s Board of Education; and 
Rufus S. Richards is serving as a mem 
ber of the Board of Education. Nice 
record for the Bridgeton club! 

& 

For several years Past Governor 
W. A. Lewis of Galt, Ontario, as chair- 
man of the District Committee on His 
tory, was responsible for collecting 
much valuable data dealing with the 
Ontario 


formation and growth of 


Quebec-Maritime District, formed 25 
vears ago. This information has now 
been published in an illustrated volume 
which will present a vivid story of one 
of the fine districts of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. 

e 


The new president of the Ohio Valley 
Board of Trade is Kiwanian E. C. 
Drake of the Wheeling, West Virginia, 
club. Kiwanian Drake formerly served 
as district manager of the War Produc- 
tion Board of Wheeling for two vears. 
Another member of the Wheeling club, 
Curtis S. Berry, heads the Red Cross 
War Fund in Ohio County as a general 
chairman. 

a 


International Trustee Hamilton Holt, 
of Macon, Georgia, has been elected 
president of the Associated Industries 
of Georgia for 1944, 











YOU'RE RIGHT IF YOU WRITE 

The Springville, Utah, club has sent 
out a series of letters periodically to 
local men in the armed services. This 
is an excerpt from a letter written in 
reply by Lt. Grant Nielson: 

“It was a real surprise to hear from 
so many of you individually. You just 
can't know how welcome a letter from 
We know 


when you can find time enough to write 


friends back home really is. 


us that we don’t have to worry about 

good town to come back to. We 
know then that you know we'll be back 
looking for a place in the community 
to live and be happy, that you are fight- 
ing to give us a home town even better 
than we left. Word from friends can’t 
help but show the attitude of you all 
back there. I’m so very proud of that 
‘spirit,’ it’s a feeling not many people 
have as strongly. I’ve met people from 
all over the world now; I should 


know.” 





SERGEANT YORK OF WORLD WAR II 


The above picture shows Lieut. Gerry 


H. Kisters receiving his honorary mem- 
bership certificate from President Elmer 
Switzer. Another “Star” to be added 
to the service flag. 

Gerry is the only soldier in World 
War II to have received at the same 


time both the distinguished service 





cross and the congressional medal of 
honor. The fact that the chief of staff 
of the American army, General George 
C. Marshall, and the commander in 
chief of the army and navy, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, participated in 
the dual decoration attests to the recog- 
nition given the Hoosier as the top- 
ranking individual soldier of the great- 
est global war in all history. 

It is reported that Lieut. Kisters, 
who was a sergeant when he performed 
feats single handed, won him his high 


recognition; killing three Germans, an 


officer and two privates, who manned 
an 88-caliber artillery field piece that 
was firing murderous shells at our tanks 
and our artillery in Tunisia and thus 
saved many American lives. He like- 
wise captured four German machine 
gunners who feared the deadly aim of 
his rifle. He has been called the 
“Sergeant York” of World War II. 


AN ANSWER, GENTLEMEN 

There is only one thing, gentlemen, 
I would ask of you. Quite often, I am 
sure, you pass a boy on the street who 
wears the uniform of the U. S. Navy— 
a sailor—or perhaps a seaman from 
England or Russia. That boy, whoever 
he is, is a part of the United Nations, 
and possibly already has manned a 20 
mm. or a 16 inch gun somewhere when 
Now, I 
have been in many places, and I know 
uany of these boys and what they have 
done. I know they are tops. So, when- 
ever you see one go by, give him the 


the going was really tough. 


nod, because very possibly he is one of 
those who will stand up there again one 
day with a mile of water beneath him, 
ready to dispute the passage with any- 
one who cares to come over the horizon 
against us. He, or his mates, have al- 
ready shot it out with the super race 
cr with the sons of heaven and are 


quite ready to shoot it out again with 
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A lot of Kiwanian and very much soldier. Fais 

Everett, 6'4"' in his stocking feet, tips the scales 

at 365 pounds. Charter member of the Union City, 

Tennessee, club now in the service of his country 
at Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia. 


either or both any old time. I know, 
gentlemen, that the number of brave 
men in our Navy is quite high, and that 
they are on all the seas and on all the 
waterfronts of the world. That sailor 
you passed on LaSalle Street, or his 
mate, has seen all hell break loose in 
the dark and has felt the water churn in 
a hundred places at the cruisers and 
battlewagons, not forgetting my subs 
and the flattops, moved to settle right 
now this nonsense of “super man and 
the sons of heaven,” and you know 
these kids of ours have done gloriously. 
Still, they wonder, in that lonesomest 
of all times between “General Quar- 
ters” and “open fire at — yards,” just 
what the hell it is all about. I know 
their question and I need your help to 
give them a brave answer. 


Lt. (j.g.) CHaritre Hunt, 
BO2, West Bank, Navy 121 
c/o Fleet Post Office, 
New York, N. Y. 


Vember, Kiwanis Club of Chicago. 
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U. S—Canada Good Will Week 


April 23-29 


An Exchange of 


GREETINGS 


International Vice-President 
> T a er 
PAU i: RK. BRECKEN 
Calgary, Alberta 
To our Good Friends in the United States: 

As Kiwanians we greet vou. We are Canadians and you are our neighbors 
and friends. We greet you. You are our partners in a great cause. We send 
vou our heartiest greetings and good wishes. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox has said: 
“God, what a world, if men in street and mart 


Ielt that same kinship of the human heart which makes them, in the face of 
fire and flood, 
Rise to the meaning of True Brotherhood.” 

In the face of national danger we have realized the meaning of True Brother- 
hood in a new and deeper sense. As the trials of war pass and the opportunities 
of peace return may our bonds of friendship strengthen and may we together 
strive for real Victory “By United Effort—By Individual Service.” 


International Vice-President 
Terai ££. AUER 
Galion, Ohto 


“Living together in peace’—that is indeed noteworthy in the midst of a 
world that is ablaze with nations at war with one another. Yet living together 
in peace is the glorious record of Canada and the United States for more than 
a hundred years. 


The friendly relations of our two countries were born in no small degree 
out of our common ideals and hopes. Today we join our forces in a mighty 
combat against the enemy that seeks to destroy those ideals and vanquish those 
hopes. As we have lived together in peace so we fight together in war for the 
preservation of those ideals of living which not only we want to enjoy, but 
which we would help to make available for all people everywhere. 

We, therefore, as Kiwanians of the United States extend to our fellow 
Kiwanians in Canada our best wishes, our friendship and our pledge that we 
shall continue to stand together until Victory has been attained and peace has 


been won. 


Georgia Schools at War 


Past International President Mark A. 
Smith of Macon has sent us a very 
attractive and comprehensive brochure 
showing what the Georgia schools are 
doing to aid the war effort. (Mark is 
State Education Chairman. ) 

Georgia students are busy in selling 
war bonds and stamps, working for the 
Red Cross, building model airplanes, 
participating in salvage drives, and 
helping farmers produce food for vic- 
tory. Georgia students have purchased 
enough war bonds and stamps to finance 
several jeeps and airplanes. The 4-H 
clubs of Georgia financed the “S. S. 
Hoke Smith” through the sale of War 
bonds and stamps. 

As a result of the efforts of the 
school children of Georgia the state 
ranked fifth in the nation’s scrap metal 
end iron collection. Their collections of 
scrap paper, waste fats and tin are also 
outstanding. Georgia high school girls 
are also knitting and sewing for the 
Red Cross, while the boys are making 
model airplanes, stretchers and hospital 
utilities. 

Georgia students are doing a grand 
job to bring the war to an end and will 
continue their work until the last shot 
is fired. We congratulate them on the 
fine work they are doing and the out- 


standing record they have set. 


“Church of the Air’ 
to Feature Kiwanian 


The Easter Sunday program of Co- 
lumbia’s “Church of the Air” to be 
broadcast by the coast to coast net- 
work of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System from 10:00 to 10:30, Eastern 
\Var Time, Sunday, April 9, will fea- 
ture the choir of the historic First 
Presbyterian Church of Peoria, Illinois, 
and a sermon by the Rev. William At- 
kinson Young. Inasmuch as the Rev- 
erend Young is an active member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Peoria, Kiwa- 
nians will find the broadcast of more 
than usual interest. 


@ 
“ 
Night 
Hiave you ever thought, when alone at 
night, 
When you smell the earthy sod, 
That the day belongs to the world of 
men 


But the night belongs to God? 
—]. WHITESIDE 








Meny questions ore asked of the General Office. Some of these questions, of interest 


te all Kiwonions, with their answers will be published under this heading. 





Q. I expect to be inducted into mili- 
tary service. Should I resign as presi- 
dent before entering the service and will 
the vice-president automatically succeed 
to the president’s office or will it be bet- 
ter for me to retain the office and for 
the vice-president to merely serve in my 


absence for the balance of the year? 
(Club President) 
\. Inasmuch as after you enter mili- 


unable to con- 
the 


president in fairness 


‘ “11 4 
tary service vou will be 


your activity in club, you 
hould resign a 
to the member who will give leadership 

vour place. If you did not resign, 
vour vice-president, who automatically 
ucceeds to the office of president, would 
naturally not enjoy the liberty of pro- 


as if he had 


ceeding in the same way 

assumed the office of president. Noth- 
ing, however, should be done until you 
are sure you are to be inducted. You 


will find the matter of filling vacancies 


fully covered in your club’s by-laws. 


Q. Will the “Keep America Ameri- 
can” campaign continue indefinitely? If 
not what is the next step? (Club Presi- 
dent) 

\. The 
\merica 


( ulminate 


“Keep 


which 


the 


campaign, 


principles of 
American” 
in the preservation of indi- 
vidual and freedom of 


enterprise op- 


portunity, are not governed by any 


limitations of time. However, the Inter- 
national Board has adopted a second 
phase of activity including a series of 
lectures among outside groups and arti- 
cles to appear in The Kiwanis Maga- 
ine, Which make it advisable to crystal- 
active promotion 


lize all campaign 


during the next sixty days. 


Q. By using the form “Immediate 
Notice of Member's Transfer” it is nec- 
essary to follow the prescribed procedure 
of submitting a proposal of membership 
to the Committee on Classification and 
Membership, and to the board of direc- 


tors? (Secretary) 
\. The Transfer Notice in no way 
removes the individual club’s right to de- 


termine the eligibility of a new member. 
It informs a club of the man’s presence 
the 
Committee and Board approval are pro- 


and usual steps to be followed in 


vided for in the Proposal for Member- 
ship Form and Club By-Laws. 


Q. What is the correct interpretation 
of the by-law requirement that new 
members shall be elected by a two-thirds 
vote of the entire board of directors? 
(Secretary ) 

A. “Entire” refers to all members of 
the board regardless of whether or not 
they are present at the meeting at which 
the action is taken. In instances where 
two-thirds of the board is not present 
and voting, advance approval or dis- 
approval of others should be obtained 
two-thirds the 


to represent a vete of 


entire board. 


Q. When committee chairmen meet 
with the board of directors, do they have 
a voice and vote? (Treasurer) 


A. The power of voting is limited 
to the board of directors which consists 
of the officers and the elected directors. 
However, the board will be advised by 
the committee chairmen on certain mat- 
ters, and at the discretion of the board 
be invited to meet in a joint session. 


Q. Our club has been purchasing 
cigarettes for the armed forces. Is there 
any record of what Kiwanis has done in 
this field? (Club Member) 

A. During the second six months of 
1943, 181,343,760 packages of cigarettes 
were provided by Kiwanis clubs to the 


armed forces. 


Q. We are interested in juvenile de- 
linquency. What can we do about it? 
(Chairman of Boys and Girls Work 
Committee) 

A. There are two approaches to the 
juvenile’ delinquency problem. One is 
preventive, and includes such activities 
as youth centers, boys clubs, Boy and 
Girl Scouts, 4-H Clubs, and similar ac- 
tivities; the other is curative, and in- 
cludes work with juvenile courts and 
the providing of sponsors to delinquent 
hoys and girls. Specific information on 


any of these methods of approach can 


be secured from the General Office of 


Kiwanis International. 
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e 
U. S—CANADA GOOD WILL WEEK 
April 23-29 
* 
NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK 
May 
e 
"|! AM AN AMERICAN" WEEK 
Mey 21-27 
e 
EMPIRE DAY (Canadian Clubs) 
May 24 
8 
CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
June 25—July | 
€ 


CONSTITUTION WEEK 
September 17-23 


e 
LOYALTY DAYS 
October 
& 
NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
October |-7 
oe 
FIRE PREVENTION DAY 
October 9 














THE COVER 


Whatever it is our folks on the cov- 
er are watching, the rain bothers 
them not one whit. Well, after all, 
it takes April showers to bring May 


flowers. 


(Photo by Louis C. Williams, Evanston, Il.) 
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Not Taken In 

So we are going to have to wait for 
the wonderful world of tomorrow? I 
have thoroughly enjoyed your article, 
“Talking Back to the Ad Writers” 
(Jan. issue). The statements of experts 
over against the statements of the ad- 
vertisers make a_ startling contrast. 
Still the old houses, the old automobiles 
and airplanes and electric appliances 
need no apologies; and I imagine we 
shall live quite comfortably without 
electric servants or helicopters for the 
groceries, or miracle heaters generat- 
ing in four inches the heat of a fur- 
nace for an eight room house. 

If we can only get back to the pre- 
war comforts, I imagine most of us, as 
you say, will manfully face the ordeal 
of waiting. In all seriousness, however, 
our advertisers deserved your satire 
and I hope they will laugh at their fol- 
lies and resolve to reform, or else the 
readers will laugh at their gullibility 
and resolve no longer to be taken in. 
At any rate, we might all become a bit 
wary and indulge a bit less in exag- 
geration and fancy. 

LAURENCE C. JONES 
Piney Woods, Mississippi 


No Justice—No Peace 


That was an interesting article by 
W. D. Buchanan (Feb. issue). The 
weak point in it is that we cannot have 
permanent peace without justice. As 
long as there are subject populations 
there must be armed guards to keep 
them in subjection. A large part of the 
world’s population is in that condition 
now, and this war will not free them. 
So England, France, Belgium and Hol- 
land, to say nothing of the U. S. will 
either have to give up their colonial 
possessions or keep their military pow- 
er, and the threat to make war on 
their subjects if they revolt. 

We can make a start, however, by a 
league of self governing republics. Then 


as the empires broke up, as they will 
in time, their constituent republics can 
join too. ; 

As to free trade, a practical start 
would be to add one country at a time 
to our free trade area, beginning with 
Mexico and Canada. In that way there 
would be less disturbance to business. 
Remember the horror with which busi- 
ness men after the last war talked of 
German competition. 

KIwANIAN A. CRAIG 
Mars, Pennsylvania 


Evidence 
On reading Dr. Miller’s article in the 
February issue, “The Myth of the Ann 
Rutledge Love Affair,” I bethought me 
of the contrary evidence which I had 
read years ago in Carl Sandburg’s first 
book about Lincoln, and wondered if 
the famous poet could have been wrong. 
Not having the book at my fingertips, 
I turned to “Abraham Lincoln: From 
His Own Words and Contemporary 
Accounts,” issued by the National Park 
Service — and there it was, the very 
evidence to Dr. Miller. 
Lincoln’s life is a matter of much con- 
cern 
real truth is important to be found. 
MARTIN A. KLINGBERG 
Richmond Heights Club, St. Louis 


No Myth 

To me, one of the most beautiful 
love stories ever written about our 
great men, is the one about Abraham 
Lincoln and Ann Rutledge. Somehow 
I have always resented the writer who 
busied himself by trying to tear down 


refute Since 


anything beautiful; be it physical or 
spiritual. So—TI resent a prominent 
Kiwanian who so blatantly wrote the 
article in the recent Kiwanis Magazine 
on “The Myth of Ann Rutledge.” His 
conclusions are mighty thin in spots. 

GEORGE KIENHOLZ 
Secretary, Pierre, South Dakota, 
Kiwanis Club 


National Postwar Conference Formed 


Kiwanis International takes part in planning for future. 


RECENT conference called by the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers at Atlantic City resulted in a 
sound foundation for future postwar 
meetings on important economic mat- 


Sixteen national 
represented 


ters. 
were 


organizations 
and included 51 
leaders in organized industry, labor, 
ransportation, agriculture, banking, 


commerce and community service. Ki- 


to all of us who love him, the: 


35 


wanis International was represented by 
International Trustee J. Hudson Hut- 
fard who reported that the conference 
recognized a joint responsibility “for 
establishing an economy of plenty and 
preventing mass unemployment, ruin- 
ous farm prices and violent ups-and- 
downs of business.” 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers assumed the initiative by call- 
ing the meeting and issuing invitations 
to sixteen representative organizations, 
all of which responded with from one 
to five representatives. A preliminary 
meeting of one person from each or- 
ganization outlined a plan of procedure 

the 
unanimously 


and a for conference. 
Their 
proved by the delegates and Mr. Clin- 
ton Golden, Assistant to the President 
of the CIO and Vice Chairman of WPB 
was named as Chairman of the confer- 
ence. Mr. Walter D. Fuller, President, 
Curtis Publishing Company, represent- 
ing NAM as caller of the conference, 
turned the meeting over to Mr. Golden 
with the remark that “it would be truly 
the representatives 
present were willing to deal fairly and 


program 


action was ap- 


epoch-making if 


honestly with one another.” 

This is just what happened, for the 
conferees found pleasure in discussing 
their among 
selves, and found that their positions 
were little different in principle, only 
located differently in the economic sys- 
tem. Having now established a basis of 
understanding the National 
Postwar Conference will continue its 
deliberations at an 
should develop post war plans of real 
merit. 


problems freely them- 


mutual 


early date and 


3 
National Boys and 


Girls Week 
April 29 to May 6 

The unprecedented rise in juvenile 
delinquency, and the wartime disloca- 
tion of the normal life of boys and 
girls, have created problems for youth 
that make it evident that more assist- 
ance is needed now than was necessary 
in times of peace. 

Boys and Girls Week affords a splen- 
did opportunity for the presentation of 
a program which will focus the atten- 
tion of the community on its greatest 


natural resources 





its boys and girls. 

Helpful suggestions for carrying out 
the program may be obtained free of 
charge from the National Boys and 
Girls Week Committee, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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HOTEL 


NICOLLET 


Minneapolis 


HEADQUARTERS 1940 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 














Spend more hospitable days ... among 


friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 

—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec— Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century French Chateau — modern in 
equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursdays. 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 
Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays, 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.—A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hotel Palliser, Calgary—| lceadquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms. 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 
round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 



















“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 
in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS > 


AIR-CONDITIONED 












In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 














In THE V 
yesTATE NE 


James F. Gilday, Mgr. 600 rooms trom $3 
SYRACUSE * NEW YORK 













THE KIWANIS 
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top Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 





New Hotel Mapflower 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 


EDGEWATER BEACH norex 


5300 Block — 
Sheridan Road 


CHICAGO 


n 
Lake Michigan 
























1000 Outside Rooms Each With 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 
building 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 














 Jotel OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


W. E. EK, Manager 
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HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


& 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


* 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 


THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


George A. Turain, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
Clarence E. Hyde, Treas. i 











A cordial welcome awaits you at 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
Akron, Ohio 


Where Kiwanis Meets for Luncheon 
Every Thursday 
J. S. WALZ, MAN/ GER 








IN COLUMBUS 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


THE NEIL HOUSE 
A DeWitt Operated Hote! 


Vv. C. MURPHY, THEO. DeWItTT, 
Manager President 











Cleveland's Host 
to Kiwanians 


Hotel Cleveland 


Direct connection with 
Union Terminal 








DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St, Charles, New Orleans, La. 
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THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS! ; My They HOTEL URMEY | 
na \ aoe ia clos on Miami’s Most Distinguished Address | 












‘ es, KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS and 
< 2 in the NATION'S CAPITAL Home of Kiwanis in Mami | 
S = etree RY & liar e WwW. N. Urmey Andrew G. O'Rourke 

: yriet INGLE ROOMS from $4 ® DOUBLE ROOMS from $6 President Manager | 



















































































| KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
in 
? NEWARK, N. J. 
4 
' 
} Robert Treat Hotel | 
) 50 PARK PLACE ? 
HOTEL 
The EMERSON Hotel peccarm by x : / y] Springfield, 
ee eee Where Kiwanians Meet 
Kiwanis Headquarters Bent atic, Each Wedneaday, Noon 
proof sonia ° Gen't Mar. and Kiwanian 
—THE DANIEL BOON E— For Men of Affairs 
each room contains be cu- In MONTREAL CANADA ® ° ee 
west Vraina’sningingnat reatiouismnt: | | fe THE ( pi onan 
newest and most space completely air conditioned. { FOREST PARK HOTEL 
modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up ] Nn Sg 0 i. Home of the Famous 
ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director ON DOMINION SOUARE CIRCUS SNACK BAR 
Headquarters Kiwanis Club of Montreal KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
4910 West Pine ROsedale 3500 























H OT E L Kiwanis Headquarters 


SHERMAN) 3. (srins2, Oa wy, 


MANY in BANGOR, MAINE at 
1700 Rooms from $2.50 CHICAGO \A 


) |The BANGOR Howse | 4 






E. Curry Dugan, General Manager |’ § 


15 HILL ST.,NEWARK,1.N. J. }- 

















his: HOTEL 
at MemP"” PEABODY 
**South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 














Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 


HOTEL FONTENELLE 


WHERE KIWANIS MEET 


FOR LUNCHEON EVERY FRIOAY IN 


CZ MIA DS 
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Small ‘Town Must Sink or Swim 


(From 


were making $2,365 for labor and man- 
agement. In 1943 it probably was twice 
that. There are hundreds of such farm- 


ers around every small town in rural 


United States. They are going to trade 
omewhere. They will trade with their 
own small town merchants if they can 
get what they want, the service they 
like at prices they are willing to pay. 
No 
torekeeper or anyone else thinks serv- 


matter how good you or the 


ice to farmers is, if the farmers them- 


elves don't like it, if the farmers go 
the think a 


needed, then one is needed, 


elsewhere, or if farmers 
change is 
the 


That is advice many small town mer- 


ays bureau. 


chants could heed. How many of them 


have rationalized themselves out of a 


proposal to modernize their store, add 
stocks or install 


new and more varied 


more convenient and attractive store 
furnishings ? 

jut the business man cannot carry 
load. He must have help 


irom the schools and the churches and 


the whole 


the citizens generally. Rural and small 
town schools are the victims of pinch- 
penny economics plus a heavy serving 
As a 
rural 


of sentiment. result there are 


thousands — of children being 
cheated out of their right to a good 
education. School administrative units 
must be enlarged if these children get 
their due. There can be no such thing 
as a good education in a one-room 
school with two or three pupils and no 
equipment. 

Rural churches, predominantly Prot- 
estant, bad. A community of 


as 


are 


h 
i 


4) 


age 


2,002 will have six or eight churches. 
Denominations expend much of their 
energies fighting each other. There are 
cases where state secretaries of denomi- 
rations have stepped in and wrecked 
of to 
As a result the small town and 


sincere efforts denominations 
merge. 
rural churches are far less potent than 
they should be. The small rural town 
that survives in peace time is the one 
with courage enough to consolidate and 
strengthen its churches so as to be able 
to serve, 

Approximately a third of the coun- 
ties of this country still do not have 
One expect a rural 

to the future 
without the cultural influence of a good 


libraries. cannot 


community prosper in 
library. 

Few of the small towns have adequate 
sanitation 
but 


they must be provided or the citizens 


water, sewage, power and 


facilities. These will cost money, 
will go elsewhere. They don’t have to 
live in your town. 

The small town that survives in the 
changing world, in short, is the one 
willing to pay the price of survival. It 
must provide and constantly improve 
outlet. It 


native industrial development. 


its retail must encourage 
It must 
recognize and meet competition of other 
communities. It.must develop its homes, 
schools, churches, libraries, recreational 
facilities and general community well- 
being. It must achieve a more abundant 
life or perish. 

The small town can no longer rest on 
It must either go upstream 


its oars. 


or down. 


No Problem Children in Altadena 


(From page 19) 


of 


given to others and although no names 


Parents read such admonitions 
appear in the news item, they realize 
the seriousness and possible loss of face 
such an appearance entails, conse- 
quently they become much more care- 
ful in the discipline of their children. 
\ marked change in the attitude of 
parents in general has been observed in 
\ltadena since September, 1943, when 
the first publicity appeared. 

In California and many other states, 
when the juvenile detail of the law en- 
forcement branch makes an arrest it has 


considerable discretion in determining 


whether or not the juvenile’s case is to 


be referred to the prosecuting attorney 
for filing and thus be brought before 
the Juvenile the 
juvenile should be placed under volun- 


Court, or whether 
tary probation in an effort to rehabi- 
litate him without the handicap of a 
court record. 

It is in this rehabilitation effort that 
the Altadena Juvenile Council is inter- 
ested. The juvenile and his parents are 
given the option of voluntarily appear- 
ing before this council or having the 
case heard by the district attorney. Thus 
far, since its inception, the council has 
been chosen by both parents and juve- 


niles. 
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For three Wednesday evenings a 
month the council assembles at 7 :30 


in the room adjoining the sheriff’s sub- 
station in Altadena. The interviewing 
of the juvenile and his parents is not 
hurried. Each is heard separately so 
that they can talk freely. The members 
of the council realize that there is noth- 
ing more complex or misleading than 
the motives which prompt human con- 
duct. The juvenile may be bewildered 
in his approach to life and does not 
about. His at- 
alec” bravado, 


understand what it is all 
titude may be a “smart 
and this, too, must be understood in 
order to get at the real facts in the 
case. The parents may be just as be- 
wildered. They say they have no con- 
trol over their children and cannot 
understand them. It is the purpose of 
the council to gain the confidence of 
these people, to show them that it is 
willing to help solve their problem, and 
to find the best possible solution. Un- 
less the cause of certain behavior is 
sought and remedied, there can be no 
assurance that there will not be a repeti- 
tion. Only through searching questions 
and close observation can you arrive 
at some conclusion regarding the juve- 
nile and his problem. 

When the council 
conclusion, the juvenile and parents are 


has arrived at a 


advised. It may be only an admonition, 
or it may be a recommendation to the 
officer to present the case to the proper 
department for filing, or it may be the 
placing of the juvenile under the coun- 
cil’s supervisory system with a Kiwa- 
nian designated as “adviser.” 

The “adviser” is given a written sum- 
mary of the case and printed instruc- 
tions which he must follow in his pro- 
gram to rehabilitate the youth. 

The supervisory system is of extreme 
importance and measures are taken such 
as monthly “follow-up” reminders and 
reports to provide consistent and re- 
peated contacts between “adviser” and 
his charge. This feature of the Altadena 
Juvenile Council Plan is found to be 
particularly interesting from an “ad- 


” 


viser” viewpoint as it gives him an 
objective which has many compensa- 
tions for his effort. If he succeeds he 
has salvaged the life of a boy who but 
for him might have become a criminal. 
This activity answers the instinctive 
urge of every normal human being to 
produce something that identifies him 
as a contributing factor in society. 

the standpoint the 
supervisory system is of extreme im- 
portance. The environment, habit pat- 
reactions 


From juvenile 


terns and emotional which 
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THE VISITING SPEAKER FEELS VERY FLATTERED BY THE LARGE ATTENDANCE AND HAPPY FACES OF THE MEMBERS— 
NOT KNOWING WORD HAD GOTTEN AROUND THAT STEAK WAS BEING SERVED THAT DAY. 


— 








brought the juvenile before the council 
in the first instance will again be his 
downfall unless 
period of time he is reconditioned by 
strong stimuli which will tend to resist 
the influences of 
established habit 
tions. 


over a_ considerable 


environments, well 
patterns and _ reac- 

When something is taken away some- 
thing must be added. If the juvenile is 
to be rehabilitated, his home environ- 
ment should be improved; the habit 


patterns and thrills he may get from 
violating the law must be crowded out 
by pride, ambition, and the natural 
desire of all to be respected by our 
fellow beings. 

It is the job of the “adviser” to 
understand, inspire and encourage the 
juvenile so that his energy, love of life, 
and spirit of adventure will be directed 
toward constructive instead of destruc- 
tive citizenship. 

The Altadena Juvenile Council Plan 


has been in operation since the early 
part of September, 1943. Definite re- 
sults are already obvious in the decrease 
in number of complaints by citizens 


against juveniles; fewer cases every 


month are appearing before the council. 
In the month of December only one 
case was heard. At the outset in Sep- 
tember, from two to four cases were 
heard at Parents are 


each session. 


much more conscious of their duty 


toward their children. The children at 





40 
hools and on public play grounds tre 
quently discuss the council’s activity. 
[hey are impressed with its effective- 
ness and generally are showing more 


reserve and control over their actions. 
The district sheriff of 
Los Angeles 


the plan to all service clubs and organ- 


attorney and 


County have recommended 


ivation The Juvenile Court judges 
are cooperative, 
Many law enforcement officers say 


the plan is the nearest approach to a 


practical solution of the juvenile delin- 
quency problem yet devised, 
Donald B. 


was delighted to learn 


International President 
Rice says, “I 
of the success which your club has had 


with this plan. /t appears te me to be 


practical and down to a level meeting 
the real conditions in juvenile delin- 
quency.” 

The writer has prepared a manual 


of procedure, suggestions and forms 


for the operation of a similar plan by 


any Kiwanis club whether located in 


large city or small community. 
Under the Altadena Juvenile Coun- 
cil Plan it is anticipated that 25 ju- 


veniles per year will be rehabilitated 
and possibly many more saved by “sug 
gested” publicity. If one Kiwanis club 
can do this, 2200 clubs can do that 
thousands 


A rec- 


much more and save many 


of boys and girls trom crime. 


ord well worth a try. 


Canada Says No Pencil Selling! 


(From page 8) 


Opportunities Also for 
Seriously Injured 

You may say that is quite a full list 
ot benefits and opportunities for those 
vho come back physically fit, but what 
of those who are seriously injured? We 
had 


Canadian Soldiers invalided home, and 


have already seriously injured 
as the war progresses we shall unfor- 


tunately have many more. To these 
men the country owes a debt it never 
can fully repay. 

True they will be granted pensions, 
hut giving a man a pension and then 
relegating him to a wheel chair or hos- 
pital for cripples is poor compensation 


the Why 


hould a man because he has been in- 


for sacrifice he has made. 
jured be deprived of the opportunities 
he would have enjoved if he had not 
The aim of the Depart- 


Health 


humanly possible every 


been disabled f 
ment of Pensions and National 
is that if it is 
tan no matter how seriously he is in- 
jured, shall be trained to carry on the 
occupation he would have chosen if he 
had not been disabled. That is not just 
a fine sounding theory; experience has 
that 


ceptions even the most seriously injured 


demonstrated with very few ex- 


can be so trained. 


Can be Fitted for Old Jobs 
\tter 


fit the seriously 


the last war little was done to 
injured men into the 
had fol- 


low if they had not suffered loss through 


occupations they intended to 


service. A certain amount of vocational 
training was given to those who were 
unable to go back to their old occupa- 


tions, but the idea of fitting them for 


their old occupations was undreamed 


ot. Who, for instance, would have sug 
gested that a man who had lost both 
hands could successtully carry on his 
old occupation of drafting or that a 
young man with a like disability could 
learn to be a draftsman? That is 
something that is actually being done 
today. The few seriously wounded men 
of the last 
taining the positions they desired did 


war who succeeded in at- 
so largely by their own efforts through 
a proeess of trial and error. That took 
courage and patience, and many valu- 
lost. We 


the experience of such men to guide 


able years were now have 
us in training those who shall be seri- 
ously injured in this war, for those 
men are only too willing to assist the 
other fellow. Their success will be an 
inspiration to all those seriously in- 
jured in this conflict. 

Rehabilitation is not just a matter of 
the government spending money and 
providing training facilities. There is 
a personal angle or human interest that 
must be supplied by someone. Despite 
all plans and government financed fa- 
cilities, in the final analysis the com- 
munity from which these boys came can 
do more towards their rehabilitation 
than any other agency. If a man leaves 
his community to fight for his country 
surely it is that community’s responsi- 
bility, whatever financing the govern- 
ment may do, to ensure that he is es- 
tableshed in a position on his return no 
less favorable than he would have been 


in had he remained at home. 
Cooperation of All 
This is where we as individuals and 


our clubs and other organizations come 
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Williamsport, Pennsylvania.April 1 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. .April 3 
Knoxvil'e, Tennessee......April 5 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. April 21 


Jackson, Mississippi. ......April 21 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. . . April 24 


Austin, Texas..... vases tee §& 
Elmira, New York........May 10 
Lancaster, Ohio..........May15 
Schenectady, New York... .May 15 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan.May 20 
Springfield, Ohio.........May 20 








in. Despite anything our government 
could do this war could not be prose- 
cuted to a successful conclusion with- 
out the united efforts of us all, and no 
scheme or plan for rehabilitating our 
discharged men and women can_ be 
fully successful without the full coop- 
eration of each and every one of us. 

In every large center from Nova Sco- 
tia to British Columbia there is a wel- 
fare officer emploved by the department 
to look after the needs of returned men 
and women and also to advise the fam- 
those overseas. Also in each 
the 
pointed a chairman to form a committee 


to be known as a Citizens’ Rehabilita- 


ilies of 


community Department has ap- 


tion Committee. This Committee when 
fully organized should consist of repre- 
sentatives of all organizations. 

If you are an employer don’t just 
reserve the menial jobs for the returned 
men, give them a chance to take posi- 
tions where they will have responsibil- 
trust them to 


ity. You are willing to 


carry responsibilities in war why not 
trust them in civil life? 

The 
the 
forces is one step toward the winning 


successtul re-establishment of 


men and women of our armed 
of the peace. If everyone will take this 
matter of rehabilitation as seriously as 
they have the prosecution of the war 
we shall attain and preserve those ideals 
for which we are fighting so that the 
sacrifices of our armed forces will not 


be in vain. 
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International Board at February Meeting 


Determines Type of Convention 


HE mid-winter Board of Trus- 

tees meeting was held in Chi- 

cago, February 21-22, 1944 at 
the Medinah Club, following a meeting 
of the Finance Committee held the pre- 
vious day. Present at the meeting were 
Donald B. Rice, President; Fred G. 
McAlister, Immediate Past President; 
Philip E. Auer and Paul R. Brecken, 
Vice Presidents; Ben Dean, Treasurer ; 
Charles W. Armstrong, A. F. Branton, 
Charles S. Dudley, J. N. Emerson, 
James P. Gallagher, Hamilton Holt, J. 
Hudson Huffard, Carl C. Koester, 
George G. Peery, Corwine E. Roach, J. 
Raymond Schutz, Guy H. Vande Bo- 
gart, International Trustees, and O. E. 
Peterson, International Secretary. 

In his message to the Board, Presi- 
dent Rice said, “Kiwanis is an evolu- 
tionary movement. The progress made 
each year adds to the strength of the 
year which follows.” His address was 
a stirring challenge to greater service 
and his recommendations showed sound 
planning for the present as well as the 
future. He paid tribute to the memories 
of several Kiwanis leaders who had 
passed on since the last Board meeting, 
and appropriate resolutions were later 
adopted by the Board. Reference was 
made to the meeting in San Francisco 
of the Presidents of four civic organi- 
zations which resulted in the widely 
publicized statement. He reported that 
sixteen other national 
had commended this statement. Several 
recommendations were referred to ap- 


organizations 


propriate committees. 

The Board approved a plan whereby 
the limited hotel facilities and travel 
accommodations could be recognized 
and at the same time provide a legally 
constituted delegate convention, of not 
After much 
discussion and consideration of all fac- 


tors involved, the following motion was 


less than 300 delegates. 


unanimously adopted: 

“Voted, That the 1944 Convention be 
held at the Medinah Club, June 20-22, 
and that the convention consist of dele- 
gates-at-large; members of the district 
boards of trustees, elected as delegates 
from their respective clubs; and Chair- 
men of Special International Commit- 
elected as delegates from 


tees, also 


their respective clubs.” The importance 


of District Conventions was stressed as 
giving an opportunity for active pro- 
motion of Kiwanis programs. 

The year 1944 being the twentieth 
anniversary of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, it was voted that special rec- 
ognition be given to this event. The 
Committee on Convention Program re- 
ceived several recommendations which 
will provide a program of unusual in- 
terest. 

Secretary Peterson in his report com- 
mented on the membership increase 
stating there were now 11,324 Military 
Service members. The active, reserve 
and privileged membership shows an 
increase of over 9,000 since the same 
time last year. The International Coun- 
cil of Honor award was given to 584 
clubs. He also reported that twelve 
new clubs had been completed since the 
October Board meeting, as compared 
with six clubs during the same period 
last year. 

The Board also approved the Secre- 
tary’s recommendations for a_rear- 
rangement of the General Office in 
order to provide greater efficiency with- 
in the present space. Several changes 
in staff assignments were recommended 
as follows: William A. Dunlap to be 
Editor of The 
Kiwanis Ford Worthing, 
who recently joined the Public Rela- 
tions Department, to be Director of 
Public Relations; Fred M. Barnes, Di- 
rector of Activities, to assume direction 
of the Field Service Department; the 
creation of an Order Department to 
increased volume of sup- 


appointed Managing 


Magazine; 


handle the 
plies, as soon as proper arrangements 
can be completed. All these recom- 
mendations were approved. 

A comprehensive report was given by 
Immediate Past President Fred G. Mc- 
Alister, Chairman of the Special Inter- 
national Committee on Postwar Plan- 
ning. This report explored the many 
possibilities in this important field and 
suggested that a definite objective be 
assigned to each of the International 
Committees which would implement the 
principles of the “Manifesto” within 
their proper sphere of activity. Some 
definite recommendations were prom- 
ised for the next Board meeting. This 
report was approved by the Board. 


4 





ONTARIO COMPLETES 
A NEW 










new world to explore, 

ere Ontario’s rivers 
start to flow “down North” 
to the mighty Albany, and 


Tincw' of it! A whole 
Ww. 


then to Hudson’s Bay 
itself! ors ne 
Punched through rock and 


muskeg and virgin forest, 
the newly-completed, final 
link of the great Traas- 
Canada Highway taps the 
fabulous gold and silver 
mines of Cobalt, Porcu- 
ine, Kirkland Lake—the 
ertile Clay Belt—the land 
of a million lakes and 
streams teeming with fish. 
It ties Temagami on the 
east and Nipigon on the 
west into one great out- 
door Paradise. 


wennst 


When unlimited motoring 
is once more a fact, you'll 
want to ride this road. 
When you and your pals 
are ready to plan the best ov? 
vacation ever—that’s the s 
time this new road to 
adventure will beckon! 

Plan your trip now— 

dream about it—then, after 

the war, be one of the first 

to explore this great, new, 
Nesdinteds Passage. 








| 











Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 
311 Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 


Please send me road map and further 
information when ready regarding 
the final Northern Ontario link of 
the Trans-Canada Highway. 


City or P.O. State... 
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the 


pre- 


Chairman of 
Activities 


Philip E, 


Committee on 


Auer, 
Board 
sented a recommendation of that com- 
mittee that an official flag salute be 
adopted by Kiwanis Clubs of the United 
States. It voted that the official 
flag salute be that adopted by the 77th 
Congress in the official flag code. 

Past President O. Sam Cummings, 
(Chairman of the Special International 
Presidents for In- 
suring the 
Board and reported on the progress of 
KEEP AMERICA AMERICAN 


campaign together with recommenda- 


was 


Committee of Past 


Victory appeared before 


the 


tions for continued emphasis on patri- 
otic activities. A special Board Com- 
mittee was appointed to study these 
recommendations and report to the next 
meeting of the Executive Committee. 
This committee consists of Donald B. 
Rice, Philip E. Auer and Ben Dean. 

District 
considered 


A number of Convention 


Resolutions were and re- 
ferred to appropriate committees for 
further study and report. 

The Executive Committee will meet 
in Chicago on April 22, and the next 
Board meeting will be held at the time 


of the Convention in June. 


Postwar Recommendations 
(From page 12) 


shifts in four out of five, with almost 
200,000 women working. 

Promote the reduction of hours 
of labor the 
Standards Act to 40 hours a week 
to help spread the work. 

In October, 1943 
worked in all manufacturing industry 
were 45.4, 
workweek of about 48 hours. 
ble goods the average hours worked 


under Fair Labor 


average hours 


which means a_ scheduled 


For dura- 


were 47.3, indicating a schedule of close 
to 50 hours a week. These averages in- 
clude figures for individual industries 
that are well above 50 a week. 
Revoke Order 9240 
(which governs the overtime and 


Executive 


premium pay practices on “all work 
relating to the war”), and abolish 
Sunday work, holiday work and 
overtime work so far as possible. 

Unfreeze War 
Manpower Commission’s right to 


labor under the 
issue directives and reestablish the 
freedom and mobility of American 
labor. 

Make the U. S. Employment 
Service a strong and effective in- 
strument for moving workers out 
of war industries and into civilian 
industries. 

Including the placement of men re- 
turning from the armed forces, perhaps 
25 million job shifts and transfers will 
be necessary before our economy settles 
into a normal peacetime pattern. 
which can be 
S. Employ- 


Set up a_ fund 
loaned through the U. 
ment Service to help workers who 
have no money to get back home or 
to reach a place where there might 
be opportunity for employment. 
This problem may be acute in those 


areas where war plants that are not 


adopted to reconversion have drawn 
workers from outside the community. 
There are many such, particularly in 
the smaller communities. In ten States 
the estimated military and industrial 
demobilization is 35 percent or more of 
total 1940 employment. 

Encourage the immediate retire- 
ment of those above 65 on their old 
age pensions. 

Encourage the return to educa- 
tion of any person under 20—to 
school or college or vocational 
training institutes. 

This should include, of course, those 
in the armed forces who want to com- 
plete their education or go in for special 
training along some other line. 
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Advise and help women who 
took jobs only because of the war 
need to leave the labor market and 
make opportunity for and 


women who must work regularly. 


girls 


We must remember, however, that in 
the spring of 1940 we had 11 million 
women actually employed and another 
2% millions searching for jobs. They 
needed employment and will need it 
when peace is declared. 

These recommendations will help 
millions of workers bridge the gap be- 
tween war jobs and peacetime employ- 
ment. Moreover, this program can be 
carried out with a minimum of delay 
once the war is over. And like the pro- 
posals which follow, these actions seem 
to me a necessary part. of any broader 
program the fullest and 


best use of all our resources—men, ma- 


which seeks 
terials and machines. 

Now for the second group of sug- 
gestions, those that lie outside the scope 
of the Labor Department: 

Provide for proper Government 
assistance for loans to businesses 
which can reconvert quickly and 
manufacture or distribute civilian 
goods for which there is a market 
and which will provide large em- 
ployment. 

Encourage and revive the lux- 

transportation, 
industries and trades which 


and amuse- 


ury, 
ment 
are healthy and good for the pub- 


lic judged by normal standards. 








"IT'S TERRIBLE, NOT EVEN A CIGAR BAND TODAY." 
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Develop Government aid for set- 
tling certain qualified groups on the 
land with a scientific program of 
assistance in crop planning and 
marketing and supervision. 

Open up the planned public 
works in those localities where 
there appears to be a considerable 
pool of permanent residents for 
whom no private. employment is 
immediately available. 


A very substantial program is already 


engineered and audited and can be set 
in motion quickly. Communities that 
have not laid this groundwork should 
do so now. 

Renew all the techniques of sta- 
bilized employment which were 
partly developed during the last de- 
pression, such as orders in ad- 
vance; extension of rural electri- 
fication, manufacturing Govern- 
ment and other capital industry 
orders on a regular basis. 

In this connection we will need an 
intelligent program for disposing of 
surplus stocks, both war materials and 
consumer goods, held by various Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Release the housing programs 
now found to be necessary and give 
appropriate Government assistance 
to provide both construction of 
homes and housing improvements. 
There is no intent to by-pass private 

housing construction. Both publicly 
and privately financed housing develop- 
ments will be required if we are to meet 
the pent-up needs for good homes and 
at the same time provide an important 
stimulant for business revival generally. 


Encourage normal purchasing by 
the public 
planned and systematic use of war 


through  caretully 
savings rather than speedy, reck- 
less spending. 

Business and industry can exert a 
particularly strong influence here and 
in doing so help to assure themselves 
an orderly, predictable consumer de- 
mand, 

Encourage the purchasing of 
permanent consumer’s goods, like 
refrigeration, vacuum cleaners, fur- 
niture, kitchen utensils, automo- 
biles, necessary textiles, etc. 

Higher earnings and the shortage of 
goods to buy have encouraged increased 
savings. The American working man 
has savings today—some in war bonds, 
some in banks, and more in the stock- 
ings. This suggests that the country’s 
banking facilities may not be adequate 
ior working people who save. Limited 
banking hours plus the fact that some 
localities have no facilities for handling 
savings accounts make it difficult for 
many workers to deposit regularly on 
payday. 

Encourage cultural and recrea- 
tional activities as a means of em- 
ployment as well as a method of 
achieving a sound and_ balanced 
economy. 

Once again I want to say that these 
suggestions refer to things that can be 
done in the immediate postwar period. 
The long pull requires vision, persist- 
ence, and fidelity to the ideas of unity 
and human values. Perhaps we _ in 
America take these things too much for 
granted— but we do know they are 
worth fighting for. 


The Fellowship of Service 


(From page 5) 


ards of living. By that we mean the 
material conditions of work and wages 
and homes. But we should be even 
more concerned to maintain our high 
standards of life. 

A second of the bonds of peace sym- 
bolized by the service clubs is fellow- 
ship. The high personal idealism, which 
we have just said is so necessary to a 
good society, cannot be developed with- 
out comradeship. Think how just one 
friend can fortify our courage and 
reinforce our faith. One person to 
whom you can trust yourself complete- 
ly, to whom you can unpack your heart 
When 


Charles Kniesley was once asked the 


with wounds—what a_ boon! 


secret of his success, he replied, “I had 
a friend.” Yes, man is made for fellow- 
ship and without it his soul shrinks and 
his temper sours. 

We must keep the personal touch, 
the milk of human kindness, lest our 
life grow too hard to be worth living. 

And if ever this spirit of human com- 
radeship needed to be cultivated it is in 
these dark days of war. We need the 
touch of shoulder with shoulder. We 
need the handclasp of friendship to 
sustain us in the sacrifices which we 
all must share for our country. And if 
some of us are called to walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death in 
these days of casualty lists, we need the 
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making history 


Along the far stretches 
of the world’s battle-fronts, 
boots and shoes by Edwin 
Clapp are “in the service.” 

Throughout America, 
Edwin Clapp footwear is mak- 
ing history of another kind, — 
history of quality and charac- 
ter, fulfilling a 90-year old tra- 
dition of Clapp craftsmanship 
— producing the many skills 
required to fashion Edwin 
Clapp fine footwear of today. 
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Divine Shepherd to comfort us with his 
rod and staff; but we also need human 
tellowship to strengthen us with sym- 
pathy and understanding. 

Human fellowship is a part of God’s 
plan of salvation. Love of God and love 
of men are linked together in our Bible. 
And this matter of human fellowship is 
not just a little side issue in religion. 
It is our integral part of the divine plan 
of redemption. Therefore, it we are to 
save our own souls as well as “keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the hand of peace,” 
we must strengthen the links which 
bind life to life in noble comradeship. 

A third of the bonds of peace which 
I see symbolized in the service clubs 
is the principle of service. This human 
fellowship can be preserved at its best 
only by service. Wholesome friendship 
is preserved when the partners to it are 
united in service to something bigger 
than themselves. 

This is the sound principle on which 
the service clubs are organized. Their 
fellowship around the luncheon table is 
And I 


service 


a means to the end of service. 
told that the 


motive is allowed to lapse, the club loses 


am wherever 


its zest and membership. Only a read- 


ing of God’s own ledger would reveal 


the service rendered by Kiwanis, Rotary 
and the others to the underprivileged 
and the handicapped, the crippled and 
the blind. Only the all-seeing eye can 
compute how many youth have been 
guided in their vocations and aided in 
their education through the resources of 
the 
form a 


service clubs. Thus these clubs 


league of service between 
strength and weakness and a league of 
ages between maturity and youth. Such 
leagues are a bond of peace within a 
nation. 

Good citizenship today calls for a 
high focal vision. We need to see the 
long-range objectives of our world 
problems; we must also see the close-up 
duties of our community relationships. 

It is the the 
service clubs, and the churches also, 
seek to 
tional in scope and outlook, yet local 


bi-focal vision which 


preserve. They are interna- 
in application and intensity. 

Prayers for peace are on the lips for 
all Godly souls today. Only by high 
personal ideals, reinforced by human 
fellowship and sustained by the spirit of 
service—only thus can we “Keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” 
And God 


who seek these ends. 


may bless and prosper all 


Postwar Business and Education 


(From page 7) 


stance, is usually advised to take a fac- 
tory job and a selling job in addition to 
experience at bookkeeping and in junior 
accounting. Thus he gets a basic idea 
of the whole industrial and business sys- 
tem. Engineering students are often 
counseled to take at least one job out 
of their field, to give them experience 
in working with people as well as with 
things. 

That the cooperative plan is practical 
from the standpoint of the employer as 
well as of the college is seen from the 
fact that cooperative colleges have had 
little trouble getting jobs, and that they 
have survived and their numbers have 
increased, Cincinnati, for instance, has 
used the plan since 1906, extending it 
from engineering only to business and 
several other fields. Antioch has used 
the plan since 1921, and now annually 
sends out students to over 300 cooperat- 
ing employers, in over twenty states. 

The advantages to the employer, either 


under the apprenticeship system or the 
Antioch 
Employers get picked personnel, of high 


system, are pretty obvious. 


intelligence, who have a double incen- 
tive to do good work. (Antioch stu- 
dents at least are rated periodically by 
their employers, and must do satisfac- 
tory work on their jobs in order to 
graduate.) Many of these young peo- 
ple, perhaps the majority of them, are 
placed after graduation either with em- 
ployers they have worked for or with 
employers for whom other students from 
Antioch, 
for example, even in the depth of the 


the same school have worked. 


depression, found places for the ma- 
jority of its graduating class each year 
with Antioch employers. 

The advantages to the student edu- 
cationally are tremendous, although they 
can only be touched on here. Whether 
he is planning to be an engineer, an 
artist, a social worker, or an advertising 
man, he learns what people are like and 
how affairs operate—a knowledge which 
considerably tempers the theory of the 
classroom. He is, again, motivated to 
go on and study more, as he finds that 
not only his major subject, but sub- 


jects like economics and_ psychology, 
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philosophy and history, do not exist in 
a vacuum but have reality in today’s 
world. He becomes more flexible, able 


to fit into a greater number of situa- 





tions—a quality which will be especially 
useful to employers in the postwar 
world. 


Beyond these private or partial ad- 
vantages, there is a broad advantage to 
society as a whole. One of the weak- 
nesses of our current American life is 
its lack of integration. The forcible in- 
tegration that would come from govern- 
mental regimentation as in Germany 
But a voluntary 
drawing together of American business 


would be disastrous. 


and American education might benefit 
both. Education, as we have seen, needs 
the fibre and toughness of the real world 
if it 
and industry need the over-all view, the 
looking at the whole instead of the part, 


is to be effective. And business 


that at their best the colleges and uni- 
versities can provide. A more balanced 
view of our social structure and social 
needs, which business must eventually 
adopt if it is to survive, and more young 
people critically and intelligently trained 
who, working for and inside of busi- 
ness, may help it to make the necessary 
progressive adjustments—these are what 
business and industry, as well as the 
professions, can get and should demand 
from higher education. 

Granted these advantages, the prac- 
tical problem remains. How can more 
jobs for students in college be pro- 
vided? How, with the best will in the 
world, can business and industrial con- 
cerns furnish—well, perhaps a million 
more jobs, in the face of postwar con- 
fusion, the demands of labor unions for 
seniority for their members, and unem- 
ployment? Specific answers are not 
clear, but the following general proposi- 
tions should be kept in mind. 

(1) Individual business firms might 
consider the percentage of their per- 
sonnel ordinarily recruited from among 
college-trained people, and make an ap- 
propriate number of openings for col- 
lege students on the work-study plan— 
students whom it could consider and 
train for future personnel recruitment. 
Antioch’s experience, at least, has been 
that labor unions are willing to agree 
to this type of arrangement. 

(2) If wider work-study opportuni- 
ties are provided, it will be possible for 
many more students, as we have said, 
to go to college. Employers can well 
consider that in the postwar adjustment 
period, of every two jobs given on the 
work-study plan, one is probably keep- 
ing in school and training for higher 
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usefulness a man or woman who would 
otherwise be among the unemployed. 

(3) Work-study might be considered 
part of a postwar rehabilitation plan for 
returning soldiers. By making a single 
job go twice as far, business and indus- 
try will be “feeding in” these men to 
full employment more gradually. 

(4) Large-scale business needs will 
need increasingly an administrative 
staff which can handle the growing com- 
plexities of our economic and industrial 
system. Such a staff can best be built 
up from people who are given practical 
experience in the field at the same time 
that they are acquiring the larger theo- 
retical knowledge and background which 


such administration demands. 


The change will, of course, not come 
suddenly—as a matter of fact, business 
will probably not be presented with a 
demand for a million jobs for college 
students immediately after the war. But 
it is a change that we believe should 
ultimately come. And the best way to 
accomplish the integration between edu- 
cation and the world of wider useful- 
ness, we repeat, is not through legisla- 
tion, but through informal cooperation. 
Both in the professional and business 
world and among the colleges we need 





more general recognition of the advan- | 


tages of the work-study plan. Once this 
recognition is achieved, methods of 
practical cooperation can easily be 
worked out. 


A Bath is a Luxury 


(From page 13) 


along. I still don’t know whether he 
chose my company because he feared he 
might need professional aid (I carried 
my medical kit), because he just saw 
me sitting around for the moment, or 
because I bolstered up his morale. 

This trip took eight hours and so far 
as interest goes has proved most illumi- 
nating. I found the “front” to 
vague and fluid element, determined for 
the most part by where our most for- 
ward men are posted, waiting by their 
machine guns and peering through the 
jungle for the enemy. Fortunately not 
a shot was fired in that sector while we 
were in the area. Because our boys 
had engaged in a skirmish with the 
enemy the night before and had ad- 
ministered quite a drubbing, the Nips 
had evidently withdrawn for new sup- 
plies and reorganization. This peace 
and quiet was a personal benefaction 
to me, for it allowed me to husband 
nly scanty supply of bravery and valor. 
About an hour and a half before we 
returned to camp a_ heavy thunder 
shower came up which not only cooled 
us off but drenched us through and 
through. 

A few specific details of the trip 
stand out as specially of interest. We 
had gone only a couple of miles from 
our headquarters when I noticed the 
most horrible stench, characteristic I 
am told, but surely leaving an indelible 
impression. This served to add to the 
miasma of the jungle. I was told the 
smell arose from Japs who had joined 
their honorable ancestors a few days 
At that time the front was 
moving up so rapidly that our work 


be a 


before. 


details, busy with bringing up supplies 
and ammunition, had not had time to 
care for the carcasses. In this extreme 
state of decomposition it was quite un- 
likely that any attention would be given 
to the remains, sanitary considerations 
notwithstanding. It was felt that the 
jungle would handle the situation in a 
few days in its own way. 

At intervals beginning about a mile 
from the front I noticed accumulations 
of discarded gear left by the Nips. I 
was curious to know what they left and 
what type of equipment they carried 
compared with ours. For the most part 
I saw abandoned aluminum mess gear 
(NOT marked “Wearever” ). These are 
small sized kidney shaped buckets in 
which they cook their rice. I also ran 
across a few gas masks; some rubber 
soled, cloth topped shoes with a separate 
compartment for the great toe; and a 
quantity of rice partly spoiled and put 
up in a sort of rattan or fibre sack. In 
addition I saw canvas haversacks, small 
canvas squares about three feet on a 
side which are evidently used for shelter, 
and a small number of artillery equip- 
ment such as shells and fuses—all un- 
used. The bayonets, Jap flags bearing 
inscriptions, and rifles had already been 
gathered up by the men as souvenirs. I 
considered myself fortunate in finding 
a set of chop sticks in a little wooden 
box because these are light to carry and 
being in great demand for souvenirs 
are hard to find. The sticks are a very 
ordinary and cheap kind, but I was 
chiefly intrigued by the Jap characters 
nicely carved on the box. On returning 
to camp I found these ideographs indi- 
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te the soldier’s name, and the sticks 
had belonged to one Tsukada, Toshio 
the last name being given tirst. 

Our meals, fairly palatable and emi- 
nently wholesome, have been upped with 
the arrival of more equipment from two 
to three daily. These viands are eaten 
out of metal mess gear. Cigarettes and 

sap being issued to officers and men 
the 
feel there are some small com- 


ithout charge in active combat 
zone, we 
pensations for the rough life we are 
living. So far I have been able to get 


one pack of smokes a day and my brand 


too. The soap is Lifebuoy and, although 
it takes away the wood-pussy smell, is 
rather repugnant to me, because I al- 
ways smell as though I had been boiled 
in carbolic acid, Lysol, or some other 
hygienic preparation after its use. | was 
lucky in bringing along a quantity of 
assorted brands of soap for my own use. 
It is really a Godsend to be able to 
clean up after spending a sticky day 
in the jungle. Showers are usually taken 
under a perforated five gallon can from 
surface water. We move around so fast 
that permanent installations are inadvis- 
able. Ah, the luxury of civilization ! 


New Books You'll Enjoy Reading 


(From page 17) 


pener to thousands of readers (First 
leet, Bobbs Merrill, $3). 

This reviewer, and probably others, 
had thought that the Coast Guard was 
occupied with patrolling our own long 
coastlines on the look-out for German 
ubmarines. Yes, but that is not all by 
a long shot. They have been manning 
invasion barges at Guadalcanal, Casa- 
blanca, Salerno, and everywhere Amer- 
boats have been sent 


ican landing 


through enemy surf. They have been 
on convoy duty wherever convoys have 
heen sent around the world. They have 
guarded our harbors against sabotage. 
\nd so on, 

First Fleet is crammed with stories 
of American heroism, told simply, nev- 
er over-written. Ingraham is a Navy 
correspondent of Time magazine, and 
he has gathered together here just 
what the general reader needs to know 
of the Coast Guard—a bit of its his- 
tory, a description of its scope, and 
stories of its achievement, along with 


some pictures. 
Georgia Editor 


\ READABLE, full-bodied biography 
of a great man is Raymond B. Nixon’s 
Ilenry W’. Grady (Knopf, $4). 

\ great man is not merely one who 
achieves great things, but one who is ex- 
traordinary in personality and abilities. 
Grady had one of those expansive, ex- 
pressive natures which attract friends 
This, 
with an admirable sense of humor, a 
remarkable industry 


and win the admiration of all. 


eift of language, 
and drive, and a first-class mind, made 


him the first citizen of the South before 


he died untimely in 1889 at 49 years of 
age. 

Grady is remembered chiefly as the 
great editor of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, and as the orator of “The New 
South”—his most famous speech. Years 
before that speech made him famous he 
had been the spokesman in his paper 
and on the platform of the economic 
principles of the New South. Profes- 
sor Nixon quotes an editorial from the 
1880 which resembles 
William Allen White’s “What’s the 
Matter With Kansas?” of 1896. We 
must quote a sentence or two: “What 


Constitution of 


we need is fewer stump-speakers and 
more stump-pullers—less talk and more 
work—fewer gin-mills and more gins— 
fewer men out in front and more men 
at the hoe. One plow is worth twenty 
politicians.” 

Grady had to wait fifty years for his 
biographer, but he got a good one at 
last. This is an interesting book, and 
well worth the time of readers a little 
weary of the many volumes about the 
present war. 


Whoduntt of the Month 


GOOD old Craig Rice gives us in 
Home Sweet Homicide (Simon & 
Shuster, $2) one of the most amusing 


and clever detective yarns in some 


months. Here smart and real 


children solve a murder in order to get 


some 


publicity for their mystery-writin’ mam- 
ma. Even the cops are convincing in 
Rec- 
ommended especially for the mystery 
reader who likes good characterization 


this exciting and smooth story. 


and some humor. 
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[ Lived with 


Latin Americans 

By John L. Strohm 
Published by The Interstate, Danville, 

Illinois—Price $2.00 
John L. Strohm brings to us a new 
viewpoint of the people of Central and 
South “It often been 
said the most important man is the 
‘man in the street,’ but in Latin Amer- 
Latin 


America brings to mind great cities, 


America. has 


ica it is the ‘man in the field’.” 


Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Valpa- 
raiso, Lima, Mexico City, beautiful 
cathedrals, modern living, culture and 
refinement. But what makes all that 
possible? “It is the great two-thirds of 
the population, the ‘man in the field,’ 
who produces two-thirds of the export 
wealth of these nations.” What they 
think of us and the products they can 
buy from us is of great importance. 
“T lived with Latin Americans” is 
the story of twenty Latin American 
countries. Such a story could not be 
written in the cocktail bars, the shaded 
plazas or luxurious surroundings of 
the city. It had to come from actual 
life with these people; by 
over 7000 miles by train, auto, ox-cart, 
donkey and on foot; by living in their 
homes, eating their food, listening to 


traveling 


them talk. Here you can read of little 
Maria in Brazil, and farmer Eficio in 
Argentina. You will enjoy the interest- 
ing story of rubber, cocoa, tapioca, tin 
and nitrate production, and learn what 
has become of the picturesque gaucho 
of former days. 

Profusely illustrated by the author, 
it brings a vivid picture of our neigh- 
bors to the south, all worth knowing 
and understanding. 

—W. A. D. 


ALL Kiwanians 
Please Note 


The Cambridge, Ohio, club is anxious 
to have the names of Kiwanians or sons 
of Kiwanians who are patients at 
Fletcher General Hospital. Club mem- 
bers feel they would enjoy entertain- 
ing these men and would like to have 
them as guests at luncheon meetings. 

The Special Service Division of the 
hospital is unable to furnish this in- 
formation. If you have a there 
please notify Harry V. Atkinson, 125 
North 6th Street, Cambridge. 


son 











Our Pledge — Remember? 
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BY NELSON 
Member, Kiwanis Club 
ECENTLY my service club, as is 


its custom, had as luncheon guests 
the boys of the town and vicinity who 
had just been inducted into the armed 
I can never see such a group 
profoundly moved. These 
boys go willingly; in fact most of them 
are eager for the experience. 

The opening exercises had been the 
pledging of allegiance to our flag and 
country, the singing of America, and 
the offering of thanks to our Heavenly 
Father, which included a prayer for the 


forces. 
without being 


boys. 

Since that noon the words of the 
pledge of allegiance have come to me 
again and again with new force. We 
all the words with glibness, but 
just what do they mean to us? “I 
pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America and to the 
Republic for which it stands, one na- 
tion, indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all.” Pledge means a promise by 
which one binds himself to do some- 
thing. Allegiance means or 
lovalty to that which is entitled to our 
obedience, service, and respect. 

Therefore, when we place our right 
hand over our heart and make our 
pledge of allegiance, each one of us 
really says that upon his honor before 
his God, he will at all times and under 
all circumstances be loyal to his flag 
and to his native or adopted land; that 
he will support his republic to the ut- 
most of his ability; and that in times 
of stress he will give his all even to his 


say 


devotion 


life in order that this country shall 
survive and prosper. 
Each one of us does this not with a 


bayonet stuck into his back but of his 
own free will because he loves his flag 
and his American way of life. 

Next, we acknowledge the existing 
conditions over which our flag floats 
as one unified nation in which there is 
to be found liberty and justice for all; 
we hope even for the negro, the ori- 
ental, and the Jew. 

We pledge our lives that these condi- 
shall be, and that 
more and ideals of 
founding fathers shall become universal, 
not only in our own land, but insofar 
as possible, in other countries of this 
world. 

How was it ever made possible that 
all 


tions continue to 


more these our 


such a remarkable pledge could in 


A. JACKSON 


of Penn Yan, New York 


sincerity be given daily by millions of 
free people? 

The essential and really as- 
tounding principles of this pledge of 
allegience rest upon the sacrificial work 
of three of the great presidents of these 
United States. As is most fitting, there 
stand today in our nation’s capital mag- 
nificent memorials to all of these men. 

George Washington gave us our flag 
and our nation. It was he more than 
any other man who had the foresight to 
insist that ours should be a democratic 
form of government. 

Abraham Lincoln gave us our unity. 
He established the fact beyond all ques- 
tion of doubt that for all time we as a 
nation are indivisible. 

Thomas Jefferson, the author of the 
Declaration of Independence, gave us 
real democracy for the common man 
based on the dominant ideal of liberty 


three 


and justice for all. 

These great men had many foes to 
conquer, many perplexing problems to 
solve, and many battles to win. Often 
their worst enemies were found within 
the ranks of the supposedly loyal. The 
fifth columnist flourished in their day 
as well as in ours. But with an abiding 
faith in the Supreme Ruler they fought 
persistently on and won. Because they 
did, we have our present beautiful home- 
land. 

We have before us today the duty of 
fighting and serving as never before 
that our country may continue to be a 
beacon light of liberty to a wrecked and 
distraught world. 

Many of us must of necessity stav 
at home. It is ours to fight the enemies 
in our midst; to take restrictions with 
a smile; to work for a peace that shall 
be lasting; to create conditions that 
shall not be disappointing to our return- 
ing soldier boys. 

When we pledge allegiance to our 
flag, may we be fully 
“blood, and _ tears’ 
been expended that we might live in a 
land where liberty and justice are en- 

May 
sweat, 
and tears” that are now being expended 
that we may continue to have freedom. 

Do we on the home front appreciate 
as we should the sacrifices that have 
are 


aware of the 


sweat, > which have 


joved and we hope appreciated. 
we also be aware of the “blood, 


been made and now made 


for us? 


being 
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get, return n RAZORO ILL and we'll return your 4 lar. Order today. 


OROLL COMPAN 


‘ou 


a 11, Winois 


RAZ 
620 N. Michigan Avenue Dept. 754 








SPEECH DEFECTS 


CAN BE CORRECTED 


Acute spasmodic stuttering can be absolutely cor- 
rected and normal speech restored. All fear of 
speaking in public removed. Voice restored when 
due to sickness or shock. Speech developed in 
backward children. Martin Hall is the only resi- 
dential institute in America devoted entirely to 
the correction of speech and voice disorders and 
recognized by the American Medical Association. 
For information address: 
DR. FREDERICK MARTIN, Girester 
Martin Hall, Box K, Bristol, R. 

An endowed national institute for speech hii 











Learn the danger signals! 
Get early diagnosis and 
prompt treatment. Delay is 
dangerous! Enlist as a Vol- 
unteer in the Women’s Field 
Army of your State and sup- 
port its activities for Cancer 
Control. 
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Public Speakers!! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing and 
ghostwriting of Speeches, Lectures, Theses, Re- 
views, Sermons, Short Stories and various types 
of Book-length manuscripts, etc. Prompt, scholar- 
ly, individual and confidential service. Expert 
research. You get full and exclusive use of all 
material ordered. No disappointments Testi- 
monials galore. Send $3.00 for each 10 minutes 
you want your speech to occupy. Special fiction 
courses. Printed sermons, speeches, and lectures 
also furnished. Free circulars on request. 


Continental Writers’ & Speakers Bureau 
210 FIFTH AVE. DEPT K NEW YORK cITY 
SOCOSSOSHOSSOOHSSOSESSSSSSSESSESSESEESEES 
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SPEECHES 55 
seb enfidential 
Sones hee Fo - E very Occasion, @ collection, $1.50. Public Speak- 
Mos wal Officer « Haw dboo k with Inetante Parliamentary 
of prepared talke mailed (ree upon request. 
sew Jokes and Hamorous Talks’ mailed month. 


JOKES 87 2 ear Speaker's Jc yee Book$1.50. Tonst- 


home oe pe or $1.50. Stag Night Stories, $1.50. Saice- 


ae a1) Punch Lines For Every Purpose, ewe 
PROGRAMS 


Program ( bole nan * Fun Book, $1 
Ladies’ Ni $5. Best Giub 
& Ledge Stunts, 41.50. Banquet » ae 


ou J 


rae’ 


@acadian orders filled a, Eo 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRA 
s 2014 Torbenson 








Cleveland, 















That's the UNIVERSAL VERDICT every- 
where about he LAUGH FIESTA. 3 oy | 
of clean super-fun. Everything furnished: | 
GUARANTEED HIT OR MONEY REFUN ip 
ED Shipped anywhere—coast to coast serv- 
ice. Very low cost. Write for Booklet, ref- 
erences and Guarantee 


THE PARTY GUILD 
540 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 11 


EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques . Lapel Buttons - Luncheon 
Badges. Flags & Banners- Road Signs. Speaker's 
Stands + Record Systems « Emblem Souvenirs 
SEND FOR KIWANIS CATALOG 
PLEASE ADDRESS CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


RH RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. & 














325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
HONOR ROLLS 


A FITTING TRIBUTE TO 
THOSE IN SERVICE 
Beautiful plaques, many 
designs in sizes for any 
number of name plates. 
Send for prices, literature. 
INTERNATIONAL BRONZE 
TABLET COMPANY 


36 E 22nd St, N_Y.C.10 


























PATENTS 


Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, 14, 
1). C. Many years’ practice U.S. 
(ourts and Patent Office. 














THE LASTER 
ISuNNY SAYS- 








WANTED QUININE 
Wanted quinine to save sol- 


diers’ lives. If you have any 
(you don’t need it) send it to 
Sam Dorsey, secretary, Des 


Moines Kiwanis club, 400 Odd 
Fellows Temple, Des Moines, 


| freedom 
| then settle 





lowa. He will turn it over to 
the Army. 


| Mark A. Smith and Mrs. Smith, 


When tempted to be 
critical of existing conditions, think of 
the thank 
that you live in a land where you can 
and then keep 


next you are 


pledge of allegiance, God 


criticize if you wish, 
quiet. 

When next you plan to strike for 
higher wages, better working conditions, 
think of 
offer a prayer 
thanksgiving that this land of 
you strike if wish, 
vour differences around the 


or some cherished principle, 
the pledge of allegiance, 
of in 
may vou 


conference table. 


Mrs. William J. 


Carrington 
Dies Suddenly 


Mrs. Lucy Grier Carrington, wife of 
Lt. Col. William J. Carrington, Med- 
ical Corps, U. S. Army, Past Interna- 
President, died 
afternoon, March 
ton, Although the Carrington 
home is Atlantic City, New 
they have lived in Clinton since Col. 
chief of 


unexpectedly 
12, at Clin- 


tional 

Sunday 
lowa. 
J ersey, 


surgical 
Hospital 


Carrington became 

at Schick 

about a year ago. 
Apparently in good health, Mrs. 


service General 
Car- 


rington retired for a brief rest after 


playing with her grandchildren and 
died in her sleep. 

in addi- 
tion to her husband are one son, Wil- 
liam, first lieutenant in the U. S. Army, 
five daughters, 
first lieuten- 


sta- 


Surviving Mrs. Carrington 


Camp Houze, Texas, 
Miss Lucy G. 
the 
New 
May, 
Carrington, 


Carrington, 

Corps, 
Mrs. 
Jersey; 


Army Nurse 
Zealand ; 
New 
American 


ant in 
tioned 
Koury, 
Emily 


Robert 
Miss 
Red 
Cross, Australia; Miss 
Jane Carrington, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Mrs. Leon McCorkle who with 
her two Clinton 
since December ; Dr. 
Robert M. Grier, New 
Temporary burial was made at 


in 
Cape 


stationed in 


sons have been in 


and a_ brother, 
Pleasantville, 
Jersey. 
Clinton, 


Mark Smith Jr. Marries 


Mark Smith, Jr., 
his duties with the U. S. Army to be- 
come the husband of Miss Lurline Tur- 
He 


President 


took time off from 


Thomaston, Georgia. is the 


Past 


ner of 


son of International 


Macon, 





MAGAZINE 


THE KIWANIS 


When next you feel like calling the 


men in high governmental positions 


bureaucrats, recall 
God _ that 


can if 


incompetent your 


thank 


you 


in a 
call 
then 


pledge, you live 


land where wish 


vour elected officials blackguards, 


you 


get to work making plans to elect bet- 
ter men to replace those now in office. 
this immortal pledge 


The words of 


seem almost inspired. “I pledge al- 
legiance to the flag of the United States 
of America and to the Republic for 
indivisible, 


all.” 


it stands, one nation, 


and justice for 


which 
with liberty 


Special Aviation Issue 
In May 


commercial airlines are par- 
America’s war effort 


H' Ww 


ticipating in 
and what the future holds for the avia- 
will be discussed in the 
The Kiwanis Magazine 


tion industry 
May of 
by a number of the nation’s leading au- 


issue 


thorities on the subject. 
This particular edition, devoted large- 
the and 


transportation, 


ly to domestic airlines air 
will be one of the most 
comprehensive ever published by any 
organization. 


The 


pt )] icy, 


controversy over post-war air 
could 
world war, is the 
with S. J. 
Airlines 


Air Pol- 


which some experts say 


precipitate another 


subject for a roundtable 
chairman of the 


United States 


Solomon, 
Committee for 
icv; W. A. Patterson, president of 
United Air Lines, Inc., and J. T. 
Trippe, president of Pan American Air- 
ways, Inc., participating. 

Welsh Pogue, chairman of the Civil 
Board, the 
commercial while 


Aeronautics will discuss 
future of 
Charles I. Stanton, administrator of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, will 
describe the future of private flying. 

Other contributors to the May 
will include: 

Edgar S. Gorrell, 
Air Transport Association of America; 
Harold L. George, 
eral of the Air Transport Command; 
William A. M. Burden, 
tion assistant to the Secretary 
known authority 


aviation, 


issue 
president of the 
Commanding Gen- 


special avia- 
of Com- 


merce and nationally 
on air cargo, and Eric Bramley, man- 
aging editor of American Aviation. 


One of the most interesting articles 
will be written by James Murray, 
Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 
will weigh the future of America’s avi- 


pres- 
ident of the 
who 


ation plants. 








Before this war is won, our national 
debt will probably be in the hun- 
dreds of billions of doHars. But no 
cost is too great to save the free 
American system. 





Iu America PROF ITS Pay the Cost of Government 


business which employs many work- 
ers— has always been the Amer- 
ican way of paying for the cost of 
government. 


It must be preserved, for it has prov- 








ed itself for 300 years the most suc- 


Some day we will pay this debt. For 
cessful system yet devised by man. 


that purpose, as well, we must pre- 
serve the American system of free 
enterprise — the right of the indi- 
vidual and the business to earn 
enough to pay his share of the cost 
of government, through taxes. 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Business at a profit— whether by 
the individual worker, or by the 





Look Americans! Since the beginning of time, the only road to pros- 
perity has been P-R-O-D-U-C-T-I-O-N and exchange of goods and services at a 
profit—the American system of labor and business. 


From it you have earned personal benefits—your home towns have enjoyed 
increasing advantages—and your nation has become the richest on earth. 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM HAS CREATED THESE TANGIBLE THINGS FOR YOU: 


—the highest standard of living in the world; state ond national, including the payment of 


—the accumulation of personal savings and governmental debt; 


worldly possessions—your schools, your high- And with it, you have the right to think, to 


ways, your buildings—your life insurance, your speak and to worship as you choose— 





home, your automobile. rights forbidden to millions not living under 


—money to pay the cost of government, local, the free American system. 


KIWANIS CLUB OF YOUR TOWN 





ARE YOU READY? 


When Uncle Sam gives the word... 
“On your mark! Get set! Go!” ... Will 
you be ready? 

If we—Business and Industry—ex- 
pect to free ourselves of Government 
alphabetical agencies we had_ better 
start now to show that we are capable 
of reassuming our full responsibilities 
as managers of “private enterprise”’. 

What about plant personnel? .In 


many plants there are only a few of 


the former trained employees still on 
the job, It will take just as long to con- 
vert them from war to peace, as it took 
from peace to war. Again men must be 
trained in production. 

And what about marketing and 
distribution? Uncle Sam, for a long 
time, has been our only customer. In 
Postwar we'll be back on the sell- 





THE 





TRUNDLE 


CHICAGO + City National Bank Bidg. + 208 S. La Salle St. 


igs: 144 


ENGINEERING 
Brings to Industry and Business 


25 Years OF MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 


GENERAL OFFICES + CLEVELAND «+ BULKLEY BLDG. 


ing job again. We'll be faced with 
sales training, too. 

And here’s another question—* Will 
your suppliers and subcontractors have 
their materials and will they be ready?” 
Don’t forget that the lack of one small 
part can stop the entire program. 

And so—if we want to operate 
postwar as “private enterprise” we 
had better be ready to prove that 
the minute we are granted materials 
for peacetime products, we will be 
ready with all the rest of what it 
takes to make those products, move 
those products, and maintain high 
level employment. 


President 
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